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- Portrait of the Week— 


ANEURIN BEVAN DIED. One of the great men of 
British politics. His death has brought sadness 
as much to his political opponents as to his 


friends. 
* 


AGREEMENT WAS REACHED in the Cyprus talks, 
which is more than could be said of the negotia- 
tions between the French Government and the 
Algerian rebels, which were said to be ‘sus- 
pended but not broken off.’ 


* 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS a motion urging im- 
plementation of the Wolfenden Report's recom- 
mendations on homosexuality was defeated by 
213 votes to 99, to the manifest glee of Mr. John 
Gordon of the Sunday Express—The House. of 
Commons has smacked the pansies down so hard 
_.. the queers are in Queer Street.’ Also in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Macmillan would not 
say whether U2 flights had taken place from 
British bases, or whether the Americans had 
offered the Polaris missile to Western Germany, 
or what the Government's proposals were about 
the Common Market. It looked pretty certain. in 
any case, that Mr. Amory would soon leave the 
Treasury, and that there would be no new ap- 
proach to the Common Market until the subse- 
quent tidying-up and sorting-out of jobs and job- 
holders had been completed. Mr. Gaitskell won 
the approval of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
for his defence policy. The National Union of 
Mineworkers voted ter an unchangea Clause 
Four and unanimously threatened ‘forceful 
resistance’ to the decentralisation of the coal in- 
dustry. The Daily Telegraph said that the Daily 
Herald was in danger of closing down in a few 
months: the Daily Herald said.it wasn't. News- 
papers better informed than the one and more 
objective than the other opined that the Herald 
was, in fact, in a baddish way, but couldn't close 
down in less than a year’s time, because of the 
terms of the publishing licence under which 
Odhams publish it 
* 


AMERICAN AND ANGLO-DUTCH oil refineries were 
Castroted: the British Government protested; the 
United States Government suspended sugar ship- 
ments from Cuba; and the United Arab Republic 
put in an order for 53,000 tons of it. Danish, 
Greek and Soviet tankers were reported to be 
ready, or getting’ teady to carry crude ot! from 
Soviet Black Sea ports to Cuba. Nepal sent troops 
to the Tibetan border, which Chinese troops were 
reported to have crossed, and Mr. Nehru in- 
spected Indian troops in the same parts. Africans 
were killed and wounded in a clash between 
strikers and police at Coquilhatville, and others 
in a tribal battle at Luluabourg, both in the 
brand-new Congo Republic. An Icelandic flying- 
boat dive-bombed a British trawler with flares. 
Mau Mau oath-taking was revived in Kenya. 
Fascists set fire to the home of an Italian Com- 
munist MP, and police in southern Italy attacked 
an anti-Fascist crowd with jeeps and tear-gas. 
The Dutch Government expelled a Soviet student 
for spying, and the MCC expelled Laker for dis- 
service to cricket. Mr. Khrushchev ended his first 
speech on arrival in Vienna with ‘Long live peace 
on varth’: 
* 


A COMPANY WAS FORMED to establish pay-as-you- 
view television in Britain. The Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford alleged that Sir 
Arthur Evans had misrepresented his archzologi- 
cal findings at Knossos, and claimed that the 
Evans date for the beginning of Greek domina- 
tion in Crete was out by as much as fifty years in 
3410. The inhabitants of the Abakaliki Pro- 
vince in Eastern Nigeria, who don’t wear any 
clothes, have been told that now that they are 
about to be free, self-governing, independent and 





unexploited, they had better get dressed, 
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CARIBBEAN 


T was probably inevitable that there should be 
| sort of clash between the US and Dr 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba. The past association of the 
US Government with General Batista’s nasty 
regime (and with various other sordid Latin 
American dictatorships), the possession by the 
US Navy of a Cuban base at Guantanamo Bay 
and, above all, American domination of the 
Cuban economy would all have ensured that any 
strongly nationalist and revolutionary Cuban 
statesman would be anti-American. And _ this 
natural leaning has been accentuated, first by 
tactless American protests about the new Cuban 
agrarian laws (40 per cent. of the sugar planta- 
tions were owned by American companies), and 
secondly by the activities of Cuban exiles in the 
US. Consider the case of Major Pedro Luis Diaz 
Lanz, the head-of Dr. Castro’s air force, who 
fled to America in July, 1959, making accusations 
of Communist influence in Cuba, which he was 
asked to repeat before the Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Committee, and who then, in October of the 
same year, flew over Havana and bombarded the 
town with pamphlets interspersed with bursts of 
machine-gun fire. It would be hard to convince 
any Cuban Yanqui-hater that the FBI does not 
wink at such activities, though this was not, in 
fact, the case. 

For their part the American Government have 
been correct and conciliatory, if not always wise. 
Since they are buying over half the Cuban sugar 
crop at two cents per Ib above the world price, 
Dr. Castro’s abuse of America on all possible 
occasions must have appeared ungrateful, but as 
recently as last January President Eisenhower 
made a serious effort to mend matters—an effort 
frustrated by the mysterious explosion of a muni- 
tions ship in Havana harbour, for which America 
was immediately blamed. That and the trade 
agreement reached between Dr. Castro and Mr. 
Mikoyan, which was taken in Washington as a 
sign that Cuba was entering the Soviet orbit, 
meant the end of any possibility of better rela- 
tions. 
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MOSSADEQ 


The fact that it should have been the national- 
isation of foreign oil refineries which led to the 
present crisis is in itself incidental. The real issue 
is one of American economic and political domi- 
nation in. Cuba. Now that Washington has 
banned imports of Cuban sugar, Dr. Castro will 
certainly retaliate by nationalising the American- 
owned sugar mills, and there will be a full-dress 
economic war. between Cuba and its largest 
customer. Even with Soviet aid it will be difficult 
for Cuba to hold out, but nothing consolidates 
a national leader's. position like outside pressure, 
and the State Department may yet find that they 
have a Nasser of the Caribbean on their 
hands. 

In fact. though it could be argued that there is 
no reason why America should continue sub- 
sidising Cuban sugar and denying the same facili- 
ties to other, more friendly, South American 
States, the decision to stop Cuban sugar imports 
is unwise. If Dr. Castro is leaning towards Russia 
it will make him lean all the more. If economic 
pressure causes the overthrow of his government, 
then the US will be blamed for destroying a 
reforming regime..If it does not, it will lose face 
and be tempted to resort to other methods— 
Guatemalan methods—which would be still more 
damaging to its good name in Latin America. 
Probably Washington could bring about a coup 
d'état in Cuba, but any such return to the bad 
old days of Theodore Roosevelt would undo all 
the good work of the ‘good neighbour’ policy on 
the American continent. The best card in 
America’s hand is the friendship between itself 
and the-other countries of the Organisation of 
American States, some of whom have been deeply 
offended by Dr. Castro, and whose economic 
interests compete with those of Cuba. It would 
be madness to throw this advantage away for the 
sake of an exercise in Central Intelligence Agency 
diplomacy. Dr. Castro may turn out to be a 
Mossadeq rather than a Nasser, but, if so, his 
ghost will haunt Latin America for some time 
to come. 
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Jam Tomorrow 


ARDLY a week passes, these times, without 
Hinn individual, organisation or authority 
putting forward proposals to ease traffic conges- 
tion in London; and hardly a week passes but 
some authority takes or allows some decision 
which can only serve to make that congestion 
worse. The London County Council’s promise 
last week to provide more car parks for central 
London is the latest example; in spite of the 
fact that the roads into and in London are 
already overcrowded, the LCC wants to provide 
more parking space to encourage more motorists 
to make them more overcrowded still. 

It is easy to say that radical measures are 
required. But as Malcolm MacEwen points out 
in his article this week, before radical measures 
are planned two questions have to be answered: 
first, who is to do the planning? and, second, 
with what aim in mind? 

Of the two questions the second is, for the 
present, the more important. Admittedly there is 
no central authority for London, and without 
one, as Mr. MacEwen shows, planning has been, 
and will continue to be, largely a waste of time. 
But no authority, however well endowed with 
prescience and power, can hope to do its work 
properly until it knows the amount and character 
of the traffic it is planning for; and this means 
that it must come to grips with the problem 
of the private car. 

At present the private car driver is restricted 
mainly by the disincentive of exasperation. An 
unknown number of car owners who do not use 
their cars to travel to and from work would do 
so if they did not find it more irritating even 
than the use of public transport; and many more 
would buy cars for commuting purposes. if they 
thought it worth while. 

It is not possible to cater for these people by the 
Los Angeles method—cutting huge motorways 
to, through, over and under the city—because 
of the expense; in any case this merely ends up 
with more traffic, more jams, and a city that is a 
byword all over the US for nastiness. Therefore, 
there must be some restriction of the flow of 


private cars—some more effective restriction, 
that is, than the present one, which is wretchedly 
uneconomic as well as being a _ thorough 
nuisance. A way must be found to regulate the 
flow of traffic so that it does not seize up at cer- 
tain times of the year, at certain times of the day, 
discommoding not only the motorists themselves 
but also the users of taxis and buses—and pedes- 
trians: in short, everybody. 

Clearly the banning of private cars from city 
centres, except with special passes, would be very 
unpopular; and it would inevitably lead to 
abuses. But is there not a case for making a rough 
estimate of how many private cars London can 
reasonably absorb, and then restricting the flow 
by regulating the amount of parking space and 
using the economic weapon of higher parking 
fees? How the ‘reasonable’ figure is to be arrived 
at, and how to ensure that it is not exceeded, 
presents a problem; but for the moment no 
serious planning can be undertaken until it is 
settled 


Enough 


be speculation on who is to be Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory’s successor would have become 
even more vocal were it not for the general 
feeling that the job must go to Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd. Not that Mr. Lloyd is anxious to leave 
the Foreign Office. He has on many occasions 
expressed his satisfaction with the striking secur- 
ity of tenure enjoyed by recent holders—Bevin, 
Eden and now Lloyd (Morrison and Macmillan 
being discounted as mere interludes); and he 
would not be human if he was not anxious to 
break past endurance records. But sufficient time 
has now elapsed since a certain embarrassing 
episode for the Prime Minister to feel entitled 
to take him by the arm again and say, twice 
enough is enough; in which case the Treasury is 
the obvious place to send him. 

The snag is that Mr. Lloyd is not well thought 
of as a European. The complaint is that he blows 
hot or cold about Britain in Europe according 
to the audience he happens to be addressing. But 
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if Mr. Macmillan were to make up his mind that 
an agreement with the Six must be expedited, 
Mr. Lloyd’s flexibility and his diplomatic experi- 
ence might enable him to repair the damage that 
Mr. Maudling has done—and is still doing: his 
speech this week may reflect current Government 
policy, but it was nicely calculated to make the 
Six still more sceptical of British intentions and 
still more offended by British manners. 

Because of his European sympathies Sir David 
Eccles is the best candidate of those so far men- 
tioned as in the running. He has shown an 
unlucky capacity to make remarks which can be 
twisted by the Beaverbrook press—which, to his 
credit, has carried on a long vendetta against him 
—into gaffes; and nothing in his Ministerial] 
career so far had suggested that he was really in 
the running. But the quality of the available can- 
didates—assuming Mr. Macleod remains at the 
Colonial Office—is low: when Mr. Duncan 
Sandys is regarded as a possible Foreign Secre- 
tary, front-bench talent in the party must be 
wearing thin. It has even been facetiously sug- 
gested that the Prime Minister should do another 
Robens, and pull a Chancellor in off the Opposi- 
tion front bench. But Labour’s record over 
Europe is even more deplorable than the Gov- 
ernment’s; and Europe is going to be the most 
important single question which the new Chan- 
cellor will have to handle. 


Unwelcome Guest 


EXT week the Spanish Foreign Minister, 

Sr. Castiella, comes to England at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. According to the 
Foreign Secretary the reason for the invitation 
is ‘to improve relations with Spain,’ though how 
such a visit could improve relations between the 
two countries Mr. Lloyd did not explain. Sr. 
Castiella is not a. very plausible messenger of 
good will towards this country. He was given 
the Iron Cross by Hitler and in the book which 
he wrote in 1940, which he has never repudiated, 
he wrote: 


For two and a half centuries England and 
France have exclusively applied a policy of 
procuring and fomenting decadence, of irritating 
and diminishing Spain. . . . 

Spanish soil was the.melting pot where the 
heroism of three poor countries [Spain, Italy 
and Germany] were joined, nurtured by the 
fresh sap of a modern concept of the world 
founded on the exaltation of vital values, before 
the decadent and moth-eaten edifice of the 
French and British Empires, gluttonous for 
wealth, rotten in their moral texture. . . . 

At the end of our war with Franco’s victory, 
the democracies had suffered a treble and for- 
midable defeat, strategic, political and moral. 
For triumphant Spain .. . fostered a new 
political mentality, the Phalange, that was called 
to aily itself in a singular and harmonious way 
with the National Socialism of Germany and 
Italian Fascism .. . to stretch its solidarity to 
the powers of the Axis, before the clumsy 
Franco-British fumbling. 

In the circumstances it would surely have been 
more seemly if any improvement in relations with 
Spain had been brought about by ambassadorial 
platitudes in discreet obscurity rather than by 
public if unjoyous fraternisation in Whitehall. 

In attempting to justify the visit Mr. Lloyd 
told the House of Commons: ‘I do not think it 
is wise to make internal systems and policies the 
test according to which you try to improve rela- 
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tions with a country.’ True, but they should cer- 
tainly be taken into account; and Mr. Lloyd can 
hardly have been so misled by the former Ambas- 
sador or by junketing parliamentary delegations 
as to believe that the regime that Sr. Castiella 
represents is anything but unsavoury, as well as 
extremely unpopular. There has been consider- 
able unrest in the country, chiefly in Catalonia 
and among the Basque clergy, and there has 
lately been a steep rise in unemployment. To 
choose this moment. therefore, just after the 
upheavals in Korea and Turkey, to entertain 
General Franco’s henchman, is a display of 
dipiomatic ineptitude well worthy of Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd. 

Trying to come to Mr. Lloyd’s rescue, a Con- 
servative MP said he could not understand why 
people strained at the Spanish gnat while swal- 
lowing the Russian and Chinese camels. This is 
to make several misunderstandings. For one 
thing, Russia and China are a danger to the peace 
of the world, so that some sort of understanding 
with them is imperative; this does not apply to 
Spain. To ask Sr. Castiella to pay us a visit is 


not the equivalent of extending an invitation 
to Mr. Gromyko or Mr. Chou En-lai, but of 
extending one to the Foreign Minister of, say, 
Hungary. For another, we are not helping to prop 
up the Russian and Chinese regimes as we are 
the Spanish regime by lending it money. For a 


third, there is not the same amount of evidence 


that the Russian regime is as unpopular in Russia 
as is the Franco regime in Spain, though it may 
be. 3 
The worst way, indeed, of improving our rela- 
tions with Spain is now to ostentatiously asso- 
ciate with and support the Franco Government. 
By doing so we merely earn the contempt and dis- 
like of millions of Spaniards. Instead of going 
through the sombre farce of an official visit from 
Sr. Castiella, Mr. Lloyd would have been more 
decently occupied in privately indicating to 
General Franco that the best way of improving 
relations between the two countries would be for 
the Caudillo to grant an amnesty to Spanish 
political prisoners, and to take at least some steps 
towards making. his government a respectable 
member of -Western Europe. 


Cautious Road to Peace 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE protest of the former President Auriol 
ees the ineffectiveness of the Constitu- 
tional Council as an instrument for stopping the 
drift towards arbitrary personal rule has created 
little stir in France, though interest in the work- 
ing of some kind of constitutional machinery is 
undoubtedly on the increase. This is not because 
M. Auriol is wrong about the Constitutional 
Council or the instances he quotes. It is an in- 
effective body. The constitution was perhaps 
violated by the Schools Act giving subsidies to 
Catholic schools; it was certainly violated when 
the President declined tc call the Assembly at the 
bidding of more than half the deputies; it was 
no less certainly violated in the manner adopted 
to give independence to Mali and to admit inde- 
pendent States to the Community. M. Georges 
Bidault is probably right when he alleges that 
any solution for Algeria other than the main- 
tenance of its present status as an integral part 
of France would be not only a breach of the 
constitution but at least formally a breach of the 
President’s trust; he is under the constitution 
the guardian of the integrity of the national 
territory. 

M. Auriol’s gesture was not therefore vain. He 
had usefully drawn attention to the failure of the 
new constitution to function. From being arbi- 
trator between the different organs. of the State, 
the President has become the principal driving 
force. He is judge; he is jury as far as high policy 
is concerned. He certainly aspired to be a Solon 
and leave a constitution, but his constitution has 
not lasted out his own time and that for an 
excellent reason. France cannot be governed 
constitutionally until the great historic process of 
decolonisation has been carried out. It is proving 
painful. Emancipation was for long imagined as 
4 process of increasing integration on the model 
of Brittany, French Catalonia, Alsace and Cor- 
sica; and the surprising thing is that the process 


PARIS 


has been so swift and smooth in Black Africa 
and Madagascar. 

But the very fact that the centrally governed 
French Union is being so rapidly and peacefully 
transformed into a Community of independent 
States makes the army’s claim that the future of 
Algeria should be different all the more resolute. 
The fact too that the Community has-been trans- 
formed within less than two years of its concep- 
tion from a federation of autonomous States into 
a confederation of independent ones makes the 
military and nationalist critics of President de 
Gaulle’s policies the more convinced that an 
‘Algerian Algeria closely associated with France’ 
will rapidly become an independent Algeria with 





NEXT WEEK 


From his diaries of a visit last year 
to Africa 


, EVELYN WAUGH 


has compiled a book 
TOURIST IN AFRICA 


) to be published later this year by § { 
Chapman and Hall. It is to be serial- 
ised in the Spectator, beginning next { 
week with Mr. Waugh’s stay in Genoa 
(where he met again the legendary 
] Mrs. Stitch) and his voyage south ) 
through the Suez Canal into the Red { 
Sea. 
Later instalments will include visits 

to Tanganyika and the Masai, and to 

' Zimbabwe, the Serima Mission and 

, the Matopos. Then south to Cape 

Town to board the Pendennis Castle. 
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no more binding connection between the two 
countries than there is today between France 
and Morocco. A negotiated peace followed by a 
referendum at which the former rebel leaders will 
have full liberty to put their case looks to the 
professional soldiers as if they will have fought 
for nothing. It looks to the million ‘Europeans’ 
in Algeria (a term which includes the North 
African Jews) and to the pro-French Moslems 
(who may also be a million or so) as if they are 
going to be handed over to the mercies of those 
whom they think of as responsible for indis- 
criminate terrorism. The special measures intro- 
duced to combat the rebellion, concentration 
camps set up in France for the internment of 
suspected terrorists or accomplices of terrorists, 
the new procedure for the trial of offenders 
against the security of the State, all put tempt- 
ingly near to hand instruments that might also 
be used against those who advocate a peace in 
Algeria that might end in surrender. 


French popular opinion, on the other hand, 
which for long did not oppose -the Algerian war, 
is beginning to veer round; alliances of Socialists 
and even Radicals with Communists are begin- 
ning to emerge in local politics or in the form 
of leagues between trade unions, all in favour 
of peace by negotiation in Algeria. They provide 
at once a threat to the hope of a ‘French Algeria’ 
and a new reason for attack as allies of the 
Communists, all critics of the policy of fighting 
on until there is unconditional surrender. 

M. Auriol is right in thinking that the consti- 
tution is at the present moment a paper facade 
to a regime of personal rule, but this form of 
rule is itself the only one that looks as if it had 
a hope of surviving the storms that threaten while 
the Algerian problem is being demilitarised as a 
step to being decolonialised. For it must be 
remembered that the personal regime behind the 
constitutional regime is not a very strong one. 
It was touch and go in January as to whether 
the army would be brought back into at least 
apparent obedience, instead of playing between 
the Government and the ‘ultra’ insurrectionaries 
of Algiers a role of arbitrator a little like that 
which the President himself played two years ago 
between the army and what was left of French 
republicanism. 

More and more, therefore, the historic role of 
the President looks like being primarily that of 
making peace in Algeria by a mixture of bold- 
ness and cautious manceuvre. His constitution has 
already been sacrificed to this purpose. A first 
cautious contact between the French Govern- 
ment and the rebel leaders has ended without any 
obvious result except that there has been a con- 
tact, and not a final rupture. There will be 
further contacts and cautious withdrawals, as the 
leaders on each side watch their extremists and 
assess the strength of their positions. Only after 
the Algerian situation has been demilitarised and 
a Right-wing counterblast within France itself 
has been avoided will it be possible to restore a 
seriously constitutional regime. Failure to make 
peace in Algeria would produce a situation in 
which the surviving liberties, which are numer- 
ous, would be immediately endangered. An 
attempt to restore now parliamentary govern- 
ment even within the limits of the Fifth Republic 
constitution would probably destroy the pivot oa 
which all hope of peacemaking depends. 





No Illusions 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


HE National Union of Mineworkers, in con- 

ference at Llandudno this week, may be 
excused for thinking that their industry is the 
plaything of malevolent gods. The right things 
are happening in coal, but nearly always at the 
wrong time or the wrong place. Consider the new 
burst in productivity: output per manshift, 
which rose in 1958 by 2.7 per cent. compared 
with 1957, went up another 1} cwt. last year— 
over 5 per cent.; ‘new records for productivity,’ 
Sir James Bowman says, ‘are being set up and 
broken week by week.’ This trend is useful even 
in a time of surplus: it helped the Board last year 
to reduce operating costs by Is. 9d. per ton. But 
the cost of stocking coal prevented the Board 
from making a profit out of its lower costs; and 
the existence of the stocks silenced the con- 
gratulations which both the Board and the miners 
deserved. What a satisfying splash it would have 
made if figures of this kind had been announced 
in the hard years of the late Forties, when coal 
had to be imported, and the currency to pay for 
it was almost equally scarce! 

A similar misfortune has befallen regional 
development. The Board plans to increase output 
from the newer coalfields of the Midlands and 
North-East, and from South Wales, with its 
anthracite deposits; with compensating reduc- 
tions in output in the older areas, which have 
been heavily worked in the past. But by a geo- 
graphical and economic freak, the areas where the 
big, modern pits are just coming into their own 
are the very places where a shortage of labour 
is developing. And the Board cannot expect the 
mines to be a young man’s first choice when he 
is deciding on a job in such areas; he will have 
been affected by all the gloomy prophecies made 
since 1958 about the future of coal. Yet in the 
areas where unemployment is so high that almost 
any job would be snatched up at once—notably 
in Scotland and Durham—coal is still trying to 
run down its labour force, because the best 
seams are exhausted. 

It is this prospect that faces the two new men 
in the coal hierarchy: Mr. Robens, who takes 
over the chairmanship in January; and Mr. 
Sidney Ford, who took office as President of 
the National Union of Mineworkers at the close 
of this week’s conference. 

Mr. Robens*must have found some comfort 
this week in the presidential address of Mr. Ted 
Jones. Mr. Jones, previously regarded by out- 
siders as a negative figure, surprised everyone 
this week by rounding off a lecture to the Tory 
backbenches with a few cautionary words to the 
miners themselves. He called for an end to ‘out- 
moded practices,’ a willingness to accept change, 
and a resistance to reckless appeals for un- 
official strikes—courageous enough things to say 
to a miners’ conference in its present mood. 

True, Mr. Jones did a little militant talking 
himself, but it was designed to frighten away 
anyone who may want to ‘decentralise’ the coal 
industry—by which the miners mean to split up 
the Board’s empire so that one area is competing 
with another. If Mr. Robens intends to be as 
firm as he has suggested against any proposal 


of that kind, he has no need to fear serious 
trouble from the miners. 


This is even more true than it was before, since 
the announcement that Mr. Ford has been 
elected president of the union and, strange as it 
may seem to some people, because Mr. Will 
Paynter, the South Wales Communist, is its 
general secretary. Mr. Ford and Mr. Paynter, 
indeed, may prove exactly the right combina- 
tion in the leadership of the miners during the 
next few difficult years. 
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The president is a shrewd, methodical Lon- 
doner, who has never worked in the pits, but 
having come up through the union’s office 
machine and seen the merits and defects of 
men like Ebby Edwards, Bill Lawther and Arthur 
Horner, has great experience to contribute. Will 
Paynter is a Communist, but he is one of the 
ablest and most likeable union leaders of the day, 
his political outlook tempered by the humanity 
which coal-mining seems to confer—and which 
might be expected from the father of seven 
children. He will fight hard to protect the liveli- 
hoods of miners in their shrinking industry, but 
neither he nor Mr. Ford is likely to suffer from 
any illusions about the industry. For this, Mr. 


Robens must be grateful, as he faces the five § 


most difficult years of his life. 


Party Games 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


THE spectacle of Picasso being 
used as a pillar of the Establish- 
ment is not one to worry Picasso, 
and strictly speaking it doesn’t 
worry me either. But it does fill 
me with a certain distaste. The 
occasion for the distaste was the 
party at the Tate Gallery given 
by the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Arts on the night before the 
huge retrospective Picasso exhibition opened 
there. It began with an ‘invitation’ card (marked 
‘Designed and produced by Henrion Design 
Associates’) of such elaborately vulgar nastiness 
that I can only marvel that anybody gave it 
more than a glance and a shudder before tossing 
it into the waste-paper basket. The card looks 
like a home-made imitation of one of those 
aggressively funny ‘sick’ cards that have crept in 
from the United States; a tall rectangle of strident 
yellow on which is daubed the debby message: 
‘Picasso Party’ (with, just in case there were 
stomachs still unturned, the second, third and 
fourth letters of the artist’s name over-daubed in 
white; how clever of somebody on the Committee 
to notice that the Institute’s initials were to be 
found in the artist’s name, and how lucky his 
name isn’t, as Mr. Robert Morley’s Hippo called 
him, Pissaco!). 

Inside the card is a message almost as grisly 
as its appearance, and more gushing. ‘On Tues- 
day, 5 July,’ it begins, ‘HRH the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is to honour with his presence an evening 
party ...’ At the end of the third paragraph, 
after the ‘gala evening, the ‘Spanish dinner,’ the 
‘marquee, the ‘wine and music,’ there is the 
point: ‘above all, it will be the first opportunity 
of seeing the exhibition.’ (Below all, strictly 
speaking; and since the party started at 9 p.m. 
the exhibition was in any case visible only by 
electric light.) 

On we go. ‘While this is expected to be the 
largest party ever held at the Tate Gallery, the 
demand for tickets is also expected to exceed the 
strictly limited supply. But the pleasure of your 
company is hoped for.’ And the friendly tone is 
maintained to the end. ‘This is a personal invita- 
tion to apply for tickets on the enclosed form...’ 





On the application form side of the page. how- 
ever, in small type, is the point. ‘Please reserve 
patna seen tickets at 5 guineas each.’ A somewhat 
less personal invitation, it seems, than the gush 
part of the card indicated, and the pleasure of 
your company is clearly hoped for in more ways 
than one. And having broached the subject of 
money, the organisers clearly feel that they had 
better make it clear that cash on the nail is the 
point of the whole shindig, and ‘No tickets can 
be sent until payment is received.’ 

Anyway, it seems that anything up to 1,500 
people forked out five guineas for the privilege 
of forking in paella in the company of HRH the 
Duke of Edinburgh, not to mention that of 
Picasso’s paintings. Lady Norton, the Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Party Committee, went on record 


as saying that ‘although a few artists may weat © 


lounge suits,’ dinner jackets or tails were ‘ex- 


pected,’ and ‘medals will be worn.’ (‘These days,’ | 


she added, ‘people have so few opportunities to 
wear them.’) Picasso didn’t come, but no doubt 
they would have allowed him in with no more 
than a raised eyebrow. 


It remains only to be added that the party was 
a howling success, that HRH belted round the 
entire exhibition in half an hour, that he was fly 
enough not to say that Prince Charles could paint 
just as well, and that the most important one- 
man exhibition ever held in London, a compre- 
hensive view of the whole immense range of the 
work of the greatest living artist, is now on vieW 
at the Tate for a mere 3s. 6d. 


Also that it is difficult enough to get people to 
look at paintings in this country without con- 
firming their suspicions that art is a bore and a 
snob’s delight, infested with parties and party 
committees and five-guinea tickets and tails and 
medals-will-be-worn. Also, possibly, that the 
whole opportunistic marriage of art and the 
Establishment is an insult not only to Picasso 
himself but to the very nature of the artist, which 
is individual, inward, and subversive. Also, per- 
haps, that Sir John Rothenstein might well have 
told the Party Committee to hold their junketing 
elsewhere and pay 3s. 6d. to look at the pictures 
in the light of morning. 
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Aneurin Bevan 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, 


ANY parallels have been drawn between 
M freurin Bevan and Lloyd George. It is 
true that both were Weishmen and that they both 
came from very humble homes. But there the 
parallel ends. The more accurate parallel for 
Bevan is Charles James Fox. 

I realised this fact suddenly when, some years 
ago when we were associated closely, Bevan dis- 
cussed with me the idea that I might edit a 
volume of his speeches. Bevan’s speeches, I found 
when ' read them, were exactly like those of Fox. 
They had the same curious sentence construction, 
with the point coming at the end. The arguments 
were nearly always developed with the same 
chop-logic. They even showed the same symp- 
toms of hurt persecution-mania, when the authors 
were under attack. But the strange similarity did 
not end there—it extended even to the sophisti- 
cated: and sensitive characters of the two men 
who had such contrasting backgrounds, the one 
from Holland House, the other from a Welsh 
miner’s cottage. 

To understand Nye Bevan you had both to 
know his background and to appreciate his 
metabolism. In his boyhood the poverty around 
Tredegar was as grey as the slate roofs of the 
cottages that nestled in the shadows of the Mon- 
mouthshire hills. ‘I used to sleep in the same bed 
with one sister and two brothers. At least it kept 
us warm,’ he often told me. ‘The cottage had a 
sanded floor and no plumbing,’ he would add. 

As a boy, Nye lived in terror of his school 
teacher. He suffered from an acute stammer 
which he attributed to the fact that although he 
was left-handed, he was forced to write with his 
right hand. This disability helped to shape his 
hypersensitive nature. 

His first job was as a butcher’s errand boy. It 
was at this early stage that he became a voracious 
reader and he used to trudge the steep streets of 
Tredegar, with parcels in one hand and a book 
by Baroness Orczy or Rider Haggard in the 
other, reading as he walked. 

After a short while, Nye went down the mine, 
like the rest of his family. He joined in the com- 
tadeship that is unique to the men who work 
underground; yet he began more and more to 
make his own life outside the pit. And the focal 
point of his life became the fine Tredegar Work- 
ing Men’s Library. (If you go there today you 
will see a bronze bust of Bevan looking into the 
corner where the young Nye once sat.) 

On his way home from that library Nye used 
to listen to the street-corner tub-thumpers. He 
longed to join in. One day he thrust himself 
forward and stuttered his first words in public. 
‘That stammer was a terrible handicap,’ he said. 
‘l used to learn passages from Shakespeare and 
Tecite them aloud to get over it.’ 

Bevan’s fellow workers quickly realised that 
‘Here was a boy with fire in his belly.’ They sent 
him to a miners’ conference at only seventeen. 
He became their lodge chairman at nineteen. 
Eventually they even sent him to London to the 
Central Labour College. There his allowance as 
4 student was so meagre that he could only afford 
Meals of sausage-and-mash at cheap eating- 
houses, but he discovered that by missing meals 


MP 


for several days he could very occasionally dine 
on Dover sole and a bottle of Chablis at Prunier’s 
in St. James’s It is revealing that a man with 


‘Bevan’s background chose to do precisely this. 


Back in Tredegar Nye found himself un- 
employed. He travelled the valleys, with his life- 
long friend Archie Lush, arguing and speaking. 
Eventually he opened an advice office for miners 
and acted as their advocate in the industrial 
courts. From there it was the logical step to the 
Labour nomination for the constituency of Ebbw 
Vale and to the House of Commons in 1929. 

Bevan quickly became a figure of note in 
Parliament. He was fearless, gay and vital, and 
London now welcomed him with enthusiasm. 
Nye responded wholeheartedly. 

In the 1930s Bevan was one of the leaders of 
the Left wing in the Labour Party. It was not 
his views that gave him this position but his 
extravagant language. His pointing finger was at 
the centre of several stormy scenes at confer- 
ences. But, contrary to the supposition of many 
who should have known better. Bevan was never 
pro-Communist. Nor was he particularly Left- 
wing in his views, for he lived and died almost 
at the centre of the Labour Party. 

Bevan became a national figure during the 
war when there was no formal opposition and it 
was he who, with a small group, set out to 
criticise the Churchill Government's policies. His 
stinging phrases often enraged Churchill himself. 
For instance, at the time of the Italian surrender, 
when the situation was bungled, Bevan described 
the High Command, ‘like an old man approach- 
ing a young bride; fascinated, sluggish and 
apprehensive.” The House roared with laughter. 
Churchill glowered. 

And then came 1945. ‘A good horse in harness’ 
is how Attlee described him with typical terse- 
ness. Bevan will be known as the architect of 
the National Health Service, but I consider that 
his greater achievement was to create a building 
industry in post-war Britain, when none existed. 
Bevan probably would not have agreed with this 
assessment; he regarded the National Health 
Service as his particular child. For this reason he 
reacted violently when it was threatened by minor 
Budget cuts in 1951. 

After his resignation from the Labour Govern- 
ment Bevan quickly widened his argument to a 
general attack on Anglo-American policy. He 
wanted more British initiative within the Alliance 
and he was particularly critical of American 
policy towards China and Germany. At heart 
Bevan was deeply patriotic; and much of his 
famous anti-Americanism, though often irra- 
tional and ill-considered, stemmed from the belief 
that this country had a better policy to offer. 

Surprisingly, although. he was often the object 
of Bevan’s attack, Attlee wanted Bevan to suc- 
ceed him. On different occasions the older man 
tried to heal the rift; and the fact that Attlee held 
on to the leadership for so long is partly to be 
explained by his vain hope that Bevan would 
come to terms with the party establishment. 
Curiously enough, Bevan himself could never see 
this and on the various occasions that I pointed 
this out to him, he answered with scorn. 
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Bevan’s last chance of the leadership came and 
went in 1954, during a disastrous summer of mis- 
takes, which included his resignation from the 
‘Shadow Cabinet’ on the proposed SEATO, the 
dispute over German rearmament and, most 
important, his decision to step down from the 
Labour Party Executive to challenge Hugh 
Gaitskell for the office of Treasurer. This latter 
action turned the election for Treasurer into a 
struggle for the succession to Attlee, in circum- 
stances in which all the most powerful forces of 
the trade unions were arraigned on Gaitskell’s 
side. There could have been only one result and 
Gaitskell’s final victory in the Parliamentary 
Party a year later was the logical consequence 
of the earlier decision at Scarborough. 

Bevan had little in common with Gaitskell and, 
in his chagrin, some thought he might destroy 
the Party. But this was to misunderstand Bevan, 
who was an integral part of the Labour Party— 
it was his home. 

In basic philosophy, Bevan was a democrat. I 
have never known a man who believed more 
deeply in parliamentary democracy. He brought 
to the House of Commons the same humanitarian 
passion that had. motivated Charles James Fox 
a century and a half before. His championship 
of unpopular causes had the authentic ring of 
British radicalism, like that of Fox. He had little 
or none of Lloyd George’s political guile, other- 
wise he would have been leader of the Labour 
Party and maybe Prime Minister. It was an 
important trait in Bevan’s character that he really 
did not care a rap for the pomp of position. This 
meant that no offer of place could ever buy him 
and both his strength and some of his apparent 
irresponsibility derived from this. 

On the surface Bevan’s Socialism sometimes 
appeared to be rigid and ‘old-fashioned.’ He also 
retained certain fetishes. associated with his past, 
such as his aversion to wearing a ditner jacket. 
In this respect one must never forget the indelible 
scars he suffered during his formative years, nor 
his undying hatred of the men and the system 
that crucified the Welsh coal miners. But in office, 
Bevan proved himself magnanimous, pragmatic 
and practical. 

In his private life Bevan possessed great 
capacity for friendship He was warm. His gaiety 
was infectious. His perceptive appreciation of 
other people’s problems was most unusual for a 
politician, too many of wh6om are self-centred 
and obtuse. Like Fox, he became the sophisti- 
cated lover of the arts, including the art of good 
conversation. Above all, he loved to talk—and 
talk he did, from the rising of the House of 
Commons to the rising of the sun. 

Bevan’s illness created a dangerous gulf in the 
Labour Party; his death now accentuates it. Para- 
doxically, after his stormy years he had become 
the most important unifying factor in the party— 
as witness his remarkable speech on nuclear 
disarmament at Brighton in 1957; and again per- 
haps his greatest speech of all, at Blackpool in 
1959, when he was already a very sick man. It 
will tax all the capacity of the current leadership 
of the Labour Party to say the courageous things 
that Bevan might have said; and at the same time 
to make them palatable to a rank and file that 
would have taken them readily from Bevan. In 
short, Bevan’s real stature was his personality 
even more than his achievement. At the time of 
his death he had no peer in British public life. 
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A Resounding Finale 


By ROY JENKINS, 


NE morning last week the Parliamentary 

Labour Party decided by 179 to seven (with 
seventy-one abstentions, many of them in- 
voluntary) in favour of Mr. Gaitskell. On the 
evening of the same day they voted by seventy- 
five to forty-one (with 141 abstentions, fewer 
of them involuntary) in favour of Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson’s motion for early action on the 
Wolfenden recommendations concerning homo- 
sexuality. This less than resounding libertarian 
display was more than neutralised by the per- 
formance of Government supporters. No Con- 
servative spoke in support of Mr. Robinson, and 
only twenty-two voted with him. One hundred 
and seventy-four Conservative Members voted 
for keeping the law as it is, and 169 others 
were either absent or unwilling to commit them- 
selves. The result was one of the most depressing 
House of Commons divisions for several years. 
The chances of any improvement in the indefen- 
sible British law on homosexuality during this 
Parliament are now exceedingly remote. 

Nor was the debate any better than the vote. 
Mr. Robinson (who during the past five years 
has done more for civilised liberal causes than 
the whole of Mr. Grimond’s little band put to- 
gether) began with a speech which was firm, 
persuasive and unprovocative. From the point of 
view of its effect on the benches opposite (and 
on the Labour minority) it would have made 
little difference had he been ill-informed, strident 
and extreme. Mr. William Deedes (former 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office and present 
Daily Telegraph staff writer) began the rot. At 
first he sounded like a harbinger of change. He 
appeared to have read the results of the patient 
deliberations of Sir John Wolfenden and his 
twelve colleagues, and was therefore clearly 
qualified to vote with the minority. This un- 
usual position made him reluctant to defend 
the existing law. He thought that it was damag- 
ing and would have to be altered—‘eventually.’ 
But he was against hurrying the end of the 
damage. Public opinion would have to be edu- 
cated. ‘I support the proposal of the motion in 
believing that a change must and should come,’ 
he said, ‘but I cannot accept the interpretation 
of the qualifying word “early.” ’ On this ring- 
ing note he sat down, and indeed soon left 
the chamber, perhaps returning to the Daily 
Telegraph office in order to assist in the great 
campaign for the education of the public on 
the issue which that newspaper is at present con- 
ducting. 

Mr. Deedes, however, was much better than 
what was to follow. Mr. Godfrey Lagden, the 
Conservative Member for Hornchurch, touched 
the depths of ill-informed prejudice. His speech 
would have been funny had it not been clear 
that it was striking an echoing chord in the minds 
of many Conservatives and of a few Labour 
Members. He scented a dangerous plot to sub- 
vert the minds of Members which was being 
carried through by ‘literature.’ But he himself 
was proof against it. ‘In my opinion,’ he said, 
‘all right-thinking people would at best—and I 
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put it at best—think of these homosexuals as 
people with warped minds who have little self- 
control. When asked what good self-control was 
if, as the Wolfenden Report had suggested, 
homosexual tendencies were often unconscious, 
he could think of nothing to say but ‘I concede 
the point... .’ He did not concede anything 
else. Ten seconds later he was saying: ‘In my 
opinion, in the general run the homosexual is 
a dirty-minded danger to the virile manhood 
of this country. The right hon. lady the Member 
for Warrington [Dr. Summerskill] laughs, but it 
is important for any country to have a virile 
manhood and to see that it is not corrupted by 
such men as these.’ 

Dr. Broughton then delivered the solitary 
Labour speech against the motion. Dr. Broughton 
is one of the only two psychiatrists in the House 
of Commons; he is also, by an unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, one of the very few 
psychiatrists in the country who still believe 
that prison is the right place for homosexuals. 
His medical experience gave to some parts of 
his speech a more informed and even sym- 
pathetic tone than had been heard from Mr. 
Lagden. But his scientific approach was not 
always uppermost. The opening remark of his 
peroration—‘I look upon homosexuality as bio- 
logically wrong . . .—did not seem to owe (or 
indeed to contribute) much to objective inquiry; 
and his initial statement that he agreed with the 


‘Daily Express in thinking the debate a waste of 


time made it seem a pity that he had decided 
to take part in it. He even suggested that Mr. 
Robinson was misrepresenting his constituents 
by his extraordinary desire to raise a matter 
of importance only to a minority. The House 
of Commons, apparently, should behave like a 
television company concerned only to maximise 
its advertisement revenue, and appeal to the 
largest and most indiscriminate audience possible. 

With these winds blowing, the feather of Mr. 
Butler’s diaphanous mind could hardly have been 
expected to move in a firmly libertarian direc- 
tion. Nor did it. Indeed he was in some ways 
less encouraging than in the previous debate 
eighteen months ago. Then he rested his main 
case against change firmly on the state of public 
opinion. Last week he added the further quali- 
fication that we must wait for an improvement 
in the moral tone of the nation. ‘I agree with 
what Mr. Deedes said,’ he announced, ‘that in 
a period when religious and ethical restraints 
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are weak, as undoubtedly they are now—and 
they should be strengthened—those of the 
criminal law acquire a special significance. No- 
body occupying my responsible position ... 
can doubt that the second line of defence’ (the 
religious and ethical restraints) ‘... is not 
sufficiently strong at present.” When might it 
be? This was a question which Mr. Butler did 
not answer. Indeed he answered very few ques- 
tions and largely contented -himself—a curious 
act of leadership for a reforming Home Secretary 
speaking near the end of a debate—by asking a 
great number: ‘In my speech . . . I am going to 
ask certain questions, and if hon. Members can 
answer them on this occasion, or some other 
occasion, it seems to me that we shall make 
further progress.’ Apart from this extreme atten- 
tisme, research was to go on, and there was a 
suggestion that the Attorney-General’s fiar might 
be made necessary for a prosecution. 

After Mr. Butler had spoken it was clear that 
the debate could mark no real progress beyond 
that of giving the reformers the first oppor- 
tunity, on this issue, to stand up and be counted. 
It merely remains to record that Mrs. Eirene 
White, Mr. Douglas Jay and Mr. Anthony 
Greenwood made unequivocal speeches in favour 
of the motion; that Mr. Denzil Freeth asked 
an equally unequivocably favourable question 
from the Tory benches; that Mr. Wood was 
the only Minister to vote with the minority; 
and that Brigadier Clarke, the notably hirsute 
Member for Portsmouth, delivered himself of 
a significant interjection. ‘If we are to allow this 
sort of thing to occur,’ he aggressively de- 
manded, ‘would my hon. friend be happy to 
go into a public house and find a couple of 
hairy old males sitting on each other’s knees 
and liking it? Is that what we are going to 
allow?’ Apart from anything else, Brigadier 
Clarke’s intervention was an interesting indica- 
tion of how closely he had applied himself, be- 
fore deciding to vote, to the details of the 
principal Wolfenden recommendation, to its 


reference only to the actions of ‘consenting adults 7 


in private,’ and to the arguments in its favour. 

What happens now? No doubt the majority 
of the House of Commons will be able to com- 
fort themselves with the thought that homo- 
sexuals will not longer, in the words of Mr. 
John Gordon, be ‘whooping with delight at the 
certainty of victory.” But the fact remains that 
everyone who has studied the question, and is 
not blinded by prejudice, knows that the law 
cannot remain unchanged indefinitely. That goes 


for Mr. Butler and for Mr. Deedes. It must go | 


for many others who voted with the majority. 
But the chances of carrying through a quiet and 
expeditious change in the law has now been 
lost. It will not come for some time, and it will 
not come without a great campaign. The dangers, 
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which some Members claimed to fear, that con- | 


tinuing publicity will act as a proselytising force, 
and that homosexuals will then regard reform 


as a consequent invitation to license, must, if | 


they exist, have been greatly increased. And Mr. 
Butler has made it clear, once again, that his zeal 
as a reforming Home Secretary is dependent 
either on having an easy question with which to 
deal or on being driven into a corner by the 
mounting weight of civilised opinion. The weight 
will continue to mount, and only the Foreign 
Office will offer him an escape from the cornet. 
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TRAFFIC PLANNING— 
OR TOWN PLANNING? 


By MALCOLM MACEWEN* 


The Problem Till Now 


onopy would dispute that traffic has pre- 
heat us with two of the most serious 
problems of our time. The first is the comfort 
and convenience of the traveller, particularly on 
his journeys to and from work; the second, the 
comfort and convenience of the pedestrian—the 
housewife shopping with her basket, the mother 
with her pram, old people trying to cross the road, 
a child going to school—all those who want to 
enjoy the towns. Both these problems—and 
this has yet to be generally realised—have to be 
solved together. 

Some people, even some experts, tend to speak 
and write as if all that is needed is to carry the 
country’s motorways, old and new, through to 
our cities, where enough parking garages can 
then be provided to clear waiting vehicles off the 
streets. The assumption is that a motorway 
and available garage system can be provided 
which will cope with any demand that can be 
put on it. This assumption is not based on any 
evidence; in fact what evidence there is, as I hope 
to show, indicates that it is fallacious. I propose 
to use London as an illustration, not because 
London’s problems are any graver than other 
cities’, though some of them are, but because 
they have been subjected to more intense and 
more frequent examination. 


The Royal Commission of 1903-05 


The first inquiry into London’s traffic problems 
in the modern sense of the term reported in 
1905, attributing traffic congestion—acute even 
then—to over-population at the centre; and its 
remedy was the rapid development of tubes, 
trains and trams, so that the inhabitants of cen- 
tral London could abandon the centre (where 
they could not be re-housed at rents they could 
afford) and travel by cheap transport, from homes 
to be built on cheap land on the outskirts, to work 
at the centre—a prescription for unplanned urban 
sprawl. And though the Commission foresaw 
that motor buses might replace trams, it was so 
little aware of the impending revolution in trans- 
port that it did not even mention the motor-car. 

An advisory board of engineers submitted 
some Haussmannesque plans for road: improve- 
ments to the Commission; two-decker main 
avenues, each more than four miles long, were 
to be carved N-S and E-W through the heart of 
London, with roads and electric railways on 
different levels, and there were elaborate plans 
for flyovers and flyunders as well as round- 
abouts. But while the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to accelerate the flight to suburbia by pro- 
viding cheap rail transport were followed, the 
road proposals were ignored. 

The Commission attributed the chaotic con- 
ditions in London largely to the lack of any muni- 
Cipal authority for the whole area, urging ‘the 


necessity for dealing with the whole problem of 
London locomotion on a comprehensive plan, 
and with as little delay as possible’; and it blamed 
high land values for the failure of the city street 
system to adapt itself to contemporary needs. 
Both of these highly relevant observations were 
also ignored. 


Arterial Road Plans 


When it became obvious that cars had come 
to stay and multiply, Lloyd George created the 
Road Fund in 1909, and set up the Roads Board 
to decide how to spend the money. Many of the 
new roads built in Greater London after the 
First World War, and which today make traffic 
movement possible if not enjoyable, originated 
in the work of the Roads Board and of the 
London Arterial Roads Conference of 1913-15. 
The Cromwell Road extension, completed last 
year, was first planned before 1914; and the 
South Circular Road project, which still figures 
in the current LCC road plan, first saw the light 
of day in the 1914-18 war—which, like the 
Second World War, cut off road construction for 
several years. 


But these roads'were regarded by the Govern- 
ment (though not, of course, by the engineers) 
primarily as projects for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, rather than the relief of congestion. The 
engineers who were trying to design arteries for 
through traffic, connecting towns and cities or 
by-passing them, did not realise that the impact 
of the motor vehicles thus brought into the towns 
and cities themselves would be so great. There- 
fore, during the 1930s, apart from some new 
Thames bridges, nothing was done to the street 
system of the central London area; and even the 
value of the arterial roads in the suburbs was 
reduced by failure to understand the need to 
segregate different classes of traffic. The folly of 
designing the Kingston By-pass or the Great West 
Road as multi-purpose thoroughfares with un- 
restricted access, along which ribbon development 
took place, almost destroyed their usefulness as 
arteries: new motorways now have to be de- 
signed to by-pass the by-passes, and the un- 
fortunate inhabitants have paid a heavy toll in 
life and discomfort for the short-sightedness that 
allowed through traffic to bisect shopping centres, 
and regarded new roads as highways to a specu- 
lator’s paradise. 


Bressey: 1938 sii 


It was not until 1934 that the Government was 
forced by traffic congestion to think in terms of 
Greater London as a whole, and to recognise 
that improved roads were needed in the centre 
as well as in the suburbs. Sir Charles Bressey, 
the engineer, with Sir Edwin Lutyens as his 
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architectural consultant, was asked to survey the 
need for improved communications by road in 
Greater London, and to prepare a Highway 
Development Plan which was to incorporate, as 
far as possible, schemes already planned or pro- 
jected. The result was the Highway Development 
Survey, or ‘Bressey Plan,’ published in 1938. 

The plan included many bold proposals. 
Bressey wanted to complete the north and south 
circular roads, and to construct an outer ring 
eighteen to twenty miles from the centre. He pre- 
ferred building new roads through inferior 
property to widening old ones with expensive 
frontages. He suggested that some of his new 
roads should be motorways reserved for motor 
traffic. He proposed several miles of roads in 
South London on viaducts—some of them, per- 
haps, running over railways, although he con- 
cluded that in most cases the viaducts would have 
to be excessively high to clear the cross-bridges. 
And he was the first to try to deal with the prob- 
lem of central London, with his proposed tunnels 
under Soho and Hyde Park. 

The plan was conceived in a spirit of realism; 
Bressey said he was planning for a fourfold in- 
crease in traffic, and for the needs of thirty years 
ahead. Yet it was a prime example of unscientific 
thinking. Bressey was not asked to consider, and 
does not seem to have felt it necessary to con- 
sider, transport as a whole: railways were out- 
side his brief, and so was public road transport. 
His report gives no figures of anticipated traffic 
volumes, or any scientific evidence of any kind 
to support the proposals. Bressey did not under- 
stand the serious traffic problems that his new 
roads would create, and he does not suggest how 
the traffic, increased fourfold, would get through 
the streets to its destinations after leaving his 
new or improved roads, where vehicles would 
park, or how the pedestrian was to survive in 
the resulting chaos. 


Abercrombie: 1943-44 


The war came before Bressey’s Plan could 
come to anything. Road construction was brought 
to a complete halt, and not resumed until 1955. 
But the Second World War was the most fruit- 
ful time for planning, in anticipation of post- 
war reconstruction in a new political and finan- 
cial atmosphere. Sir Patrick Abercrombie was 
appointed (with J. H. Forshaw) to prepare “plans 
for the County of London (published in 1943) 
and Greater London (published in 1944). These 
plans were prepared in great haste, with a small 
staff, at a time when it was difficult to organise 
large-scale research. Nevertheless, Abercrombie 
was the first person to plan the Greater London 
region as a whole. He emphasised that road- 
building was not the only answer to congestion. 
His major advance was to diagnose over- 
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development at the centre as the principal cause 
of congestion, and he proposed to move nearly 
a million people, together with their work, 
to new and expanded towns beyond a green belt 
that was to limit the continuous expansion of 
the built-up area, which had already engulfed a 
large part of the Home Counties in the un- 
planned sprawl of the 1930s. His road plans were 
linked to far-reaching plans for the railways. 

Abercrombie’s proposals for dealing with road 
traffic fell into two parts. First, he based his 
planning upon ‘the recognition of London as 
an agglomeration of historically evolved com- 
munities, the preservation of which required 
the reconsideration of Bressey’s proposals. In 
keeping with this idea, he applied the concept of 
the ‘precinct,’ free from through traffic, which had 
been developed by Sir Alker Tripp: he conceived 
Central London as a series of precincts, within 
which the needs of the pedestrian were upper- 
most, bounded by roads for through traffic. 

Second, he designed a series of four concentric 
ring roads, linking together a number of radials 
(some to be motorways, some not) radiating like 
the spokes of a wheel from the innermost ‘A’ ring, 
a limited access road tightly enclosing the centre. 
An east-west and a north-south road were to run 
boldly through the centre, partly in tunnels 
He did not believe it was feasible to con- 
struct an inner ring road to motorway standards. 
and resisted the engineers’ design to convert the 
‘A’ ring into a motor road carving through 
Bloomsbury and Belgravia. 

It is fashionable for engineers to criticise 
the Abercrombie plans today. The new and ex- 
panded towns have failed to prevent congestion 
becoming worse at the centre of London because 
of the office-building boom in the City and the 
West End, and the increase in motor traffic. 
His road pattern, it has been objected, was 
an abstract geometric pattern arbitrarily 
imposed on the region, and his plans were 
unrealistic financially (he offered no estimates, 
and suggested no phased programme for rede- 
velopment). His plans, too, although he had 
studied such information on traffic movements 
as was available, were really based on hunches, 
and not on adequate traffic surveys or projections 
of traffic flows in future years. 

But it is wrong to criticise Abercrombie 
because he failed to give priority to road traffic 
requirements. His cardinal virtue was that as an 
architect-planner he aimed for a total, balanced 
solution and refused to allow road traffic to 
dominate everything else. Had his plan been 
carried out . . . but it wasn’t. 

The Abercrombie road proposals, however, 
were abandoned; not because of their faults but 
because between 1947 and 1955 both the Labour 
and Conservative Governments decided to spend 
no money on major road construction or im- 
provement. 


LCC Development Plan—1°51 


The 1947 Town and Country Planning Act 
required the LCC to make a development plan 
for twenty years ahead, and this was published 
in 1951. The Act went some way to bridge the 
gulf between road planning and town planning by 
requiring the insertion in development plans of all 
proposals for new or improved roads. But the 


plan, which was prepared under a Labour Gov- 
ernment and approved by a Conservative one, 
was hamstrung by the Government's refusal not 
only to pay for any road improvements, but even 
to allow the LCC to incorporate any major pro- 
posals for new roads, the aim of the plan being 
‘as resources permit, to improve the existing road 
system on a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
basis’ (my italics). Abercrombie’s ring roads, 
motorways and tunnels, which found little favour 
with the engineers, were lost almost with- 
out trace. All the LCC could do was to prepare 
an ‘ultimate plan’ to cost £300 million, which 
was to cater for a 50 per cent. increase in traffic 
over 1949 by improving the widths and align- 
ments of existing roads and improving the worst 
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The Abercrombie Plan . 


intersections. This is London’s ‘ultimate’ road 
plan even today. But only £90 million of it was 
included in the first twenty years’ programme 
in the 1951 LCC Development Plan, as it was 
considered ‘unrealistic’ to spend £300 million in 
twenty years. Even this proved unrealistic too; 
as it was not until 1955 that work could begin. 


The objections to a road programme confined 
to improving the existing street network should 
be briefly stated. The multi-purpose roads, of 
which the present network consists, are an 
anachronism and should have no part in road 
planning for tomorrow. They are fronted by 
buildings of every kind, which generate both 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, with all the 
problems of parking and loading. They are 
dangerous and unpleasant for the pedestrian, and 
cannot be made efficient for the vehicle because 
traffic of all kinds is mixed up and movement 
continuously interrupted by intersections and 
pedestrian crossings. A series of improvements 
at bottlenecks only transfers congestion to the 
next bottlenecks, and the more successful the 
traffic engineers are in widening the streets (which 
they can only do by buying the most expensive 
frontages) the worse the lot of the pedestrian 
becomes, and the greater the damage inflicted on 
the architecture of the street. New buildings have 
to be related to the old streets, even if set back 
to a new building line for future widening, and 
become costly obstacles in the way of a new street 
pattern or a new concept of town design. Money 
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invested in a programme of this kind is largely 
thrown away, and can only ease congestion 
locally. Improvements will of course be neces- 
sary; but, alone, they will solve nothing. 


London Roads Plan—1959 


By 1957, nineteen years after the Bressey re- 
port, the Government again became worried by 
traffic congestion in London. A Committee on 
London Roads was set up under the chairman- 
ship of Richard Nugent, MP, then Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Transport. It was 
quite high-powered, consisting of members and 
officials of the LCC, as well as Ministry officials 
and the director of the Road Research Labora- 
tory. But the terms of reference were ludicrous: 
‘to consider present proposals for the improve- 
ment of the road system of the County of London 
and to suggest possible programmes of work for 
the next twenty years, based upon different levels 
of annual expenditure’ (my italics). The years 
during which road construction was at a stand- 
still had not been used to survey the origin and 
destination of traffic or to make projections of 
future traffic flows; so once again it was planning 
by guesswork, within the LCC area alone (a 
small fragment of the Greater London area). 
The committee was not asked to plan London’s 
communications, or even its road system, as a 
whole. 

The committee, therefore, never had a chance, 
It recommended, in addition to tinkering with 
the existing roads, an attack on street parking 
by means of parking meters, off-street parking 
and parking garages. It also re-examined Aber- 
crombie’s ‘A’ and ‘B’ ring road proposals, the 
possibility of building roads over railways and 
the riverside highway plan for a road alongside 
the Thames. But it had to confess that the basic 
information on present and future traffic needs 
was ‘inadequate.’ 

The committee recognised the need for precise 
information on the origin and destination of 
traffic as a basis for road planning, recommend- 
ing the LCC to spend £50,000 to £100,000 a year 
on traffic studies (only a fraction of what an 
American city of comparable size would consider 
necessary: it has not yet been budgeted for by 
the LCC); and it urged the segregation of vehicles 
from pedestrians (although limiting its recom- 
mendation to expressing the ‘hope’ that segre- 
gation would be ‘considered’ in large-scale de- 
velopments). But the most significant sentence 
in the report argued that ‘the basis of planning 
must be that the vast majority of daily travellers 
will use a public transport system that should 
be efficient and comfortable enough to attract 
them’—the first time that a committee set up to 
study road plans in London has rejected the idea 
that one can plan for the private car, and par- 
ticularly for the private commuter, without lim- 
itations. 

The explanation for this revolutionary change 
of attitude is to be found in the experience of 
the 1950s, when the boom in office-building in 
the centre, combined with house-building in the 
suburbs and beyond the green belt, increased the 
number of people entering Central London each 
morning by 75,000, from 1,175,000 in 1952 to 
1,250,000 in 1958. The railways and tubes, where 
conditions were already insufferable and the 
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post-war plans had been indefinitely shelved, 
carried 85,000 more people. The buses lost 
55,000 passengers and 45,000 more people 
came in by private car, scooter or cycle. 

This relatively small diversion of people from 
the buses to private transport (only 7 per. cent. 
come in by private transport, even now) has pre- 
cipitated the present crisis. The heavy concentra- 


This survey of London’s road plans, neces- 
sarily brief though it has been, should give some 
idea of why the capital’s traffic problems continue 
te grow more acute. It is not because there has 
been any shortage of plans, but because the 
planners have never been allowed to get to grips 
even with traffic as it is, let alone as it is going to 
be in ten years’ time. For that reason their work 
has been unscientific, based largely on hunch. It 
has had to be, because no government or local 
authority has considered it worth investing sub- 
stantial sums in finding and examining the facts 
of traffic flow and traffic generation as a basis for 
workable solutions. But even if a latter-day Bres- 
sey or Abercrombie were now given a blank 
cheque to prepare a new plan with all the facilities 
he required, he would still have to admit defeat 
before he started; because two of the essential 
ingredients of any traffic plan for London are 
missing. 


PLANNING (1)—By Whom? 

The first is that there is no administrative 
system on which a plan can be based. ‘London’ is 
meaningless when applied to the system of local 
government responsible for traffic, highways, and 
town or regional planning. There is no need to go 
into the preposterous administrative tangle in de- 
tail, beyond recording the fact that according to 


tion of traffic at the peak hour is undermining 
the economic basis of all public transport (which 


has to provide rolling stock and crews for which’ 


there is no need during the greater part of the 
day), and in particular of the buses, which are 
caught in a vicious circle of traffic delays, finan- 
cial losses, rising fares, loss of custom, more 
congestion, still higher fares, still more loss of 


What Went Wrong ? 


the Registrar-Geaeral there are in London 111 
local authorities, 108 highway authorities (apart 
from the Minister of Transport. who is the 
authority for the trunk roads leading into Lon- 
don), nine planning authorities, a variety of com- 
mittees with special functions varying from the 
staggering of hours to the fixing of stopping- 
places for buses, the London Passenger Executive 
running tubes and tuses, British Railways running 
suburban train services, the police and others with 
traffic functions. They operate in a variety of 
areas whose boundaries do not coincide—the 
Metropolitan Traffic Area, the London Transport 
Area, and of course the London County Council, 
which operates within the built-up area of 1855, 
or about one-seventh of Greater London. 

The Minister of Transport is now proposing, in 
the Road Traffic Bill, to create a single traffic 
authority for Greater London, and has already 
set up a traffic engineering unit at the Ministry 
for this purpose. But the ‘authority’ is in any case 
not responsible for road construction—the re- 
sponsibility of the local authorities—and though 
it may be able to alleviate congestion locally or 
temporarily by the techniques of traffic engineer- 
ing, for a long-term solution one must look to 
the planning and highway authorities; and it is 
with the long-term problem that I. am here con- 
cerned. 
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custom, and so on. After the bus strike, in 
July, 1958, 17,000 more vehicles were entering 
central London than a year before, but they 
carried 38,100 fewer people because most of the 
people who deserted the buses transferred to the 
tube or the railway. More striking evidence of 
the inefficiency of the private car as a public 
carrier could hardly be found. 


There is in fact no planning or highway 
authority for ‘Greater London, or for the 
‘London Region, .or whatever one cares to 
call it. In its evidence to the Royal Com- 
mission the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, noting that there was no machinery 
for revising the 1944 Abercrombie Plan, observed 
in a remarkable understatement: ‘it is a question 
whether some machinery is not required for the 
continuous review of the whole region, and per- 
haps also for carrying through some of the work 
needed to implement planning.’ It went on to 
say: ‘the major failure of planning in Greater 
London has been in dealing with the problem of 
traffic congestion. Many of the big road improve- 
ment proposals in the Abercrombie Plans were 
abandoned and nothing has taken their place. 
This is no doubt a matter on which the Ministry 
of Transport will comment.’ Yet, when one turns 
to the Ministry of Transport’s evidence, one finds 
that the Ministry is so preoccupied by the ex- 
asperating difficulties of trying to steer a new 
road sign through four or more authorities (and 
taking two years to do it) that it does not com- 
ment on the ‘major failure’ of post-war planning. 
There could hardly be a clearer sign that road 
planning and town or regional planning are kept 
in water-tight compartments, and that neither 
Ministry really accepts responsibility for the 
Greater London problem 


PLANNING (2)—For What? 


The second missing ingredient in any traffic 
plan for London is even more serious: nobody 
knows what to plan for. 

Any study of traffic problems has to be made 
against the background of the expansion of the 
motor industry. Since 1946 the number of 
vehicles registered in Britain has increased from 
three million to eight and a half million, of which 
more than five million are private cars. The rate 
of expansion continues to increase; recently the 
motor manufacturers, with government support 
and even with some government finance behind 
them, ‘have announced expansion programmes 
which will raise the capacity of the industry from 
the level of one million vehicles in 1954 and one 
and a half million in 1957 to three million 
vehicles a year within two or three years—which 
will mean that Britain, with a ‘population only 
about a quarter of the US population, will have 
a relatively far larger motor industry, for the 
American industry has only been producing 
around six million vehicles a year. 

No attempt has been made scientifically to cal- 
culate future traffic movements; the tendency has 
been to take the attitude ‘there are going to be 
too many vehicles competing for space on too 
few/too narrow roads: therefore we must build/, 
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widen more roads to take them.’ But this ignores 
the fact that in London, and indeed in all large 
cities, the volume of traffic is already so seriously 
restricted by congestion that merely to increase 
the capacity of the road system to handle the 
increased number of vehicles expected in the 
next few years would be no help at all. Even as 
things are, private car traffic in London is in- 
creasing much more slowly than the increase in 
the number of cars licensed in the area: the 
yolume of ‘suppressed’ traffic which would 
come on to the roads if they were any less con- 
gested is not Known. but it would certainly be 
considerable 

It is theoretically possible to hold that there 
should be no suppressed traffic: that towns 
should be designed or redesigned to permit the 
unlimited use of the private car. This case has 
been forcibly put by Christopher Brunner, a 
director of Shell and Vice-President of the British 
Road Federation, in a paper ‘Cities—Living with 
the Motor Vehicle.’ Mr. Brunner recognised—it is 
a sign of the times that he does—that the building 
of roads and parking facilities for motor vehicles 
must be an integral part of a programme of 
systematic urban renewal. He argued that the 
environment must be modified to permit the use 
of the motor vehicle ‘in large numbers,’ and 
clearly implied that he wants the city to be 
redesigned for the use of the private car by every- 
body, public transport only retaining such 
customers as it can hold by free competition. Mr. 
Bruaner’s view that the Americans may have 
built 100 few motorways in their current £3,000 
million a year programme shows that he is think- 
ing of urban motorways on a_bigger-than- 
American scale. His paper, however, was 
noticeably lacking in facts that would have en- 
abled anybody to judge what urban motorways 
on this scale would involve. 


Hounsfield’s Plan 


Such facts as are known about London traffic 
show that the construction of urban motor roads 
on the American scale would be immensely costly 
and destructive; would call for the rehousing of 
very large numbers of people; and would not in 
any real sense solve the traffic problem. In 1951 a 
book, Engineering Aspects of the Traffic Problem 
0} London by R. B. Hounsfield, a brilliant traffic 
engineer who had died the previous year, was the 
first scientific attempt to design a motor road 
system for central London. He tried to calculate 
the number of vehicles that could be expected to 
cross a cordon line enclosing sixteen miles of 
central London if there was no congestion, and 
designed a road system capable of carrying them. 
He arrived at a peak-hour volume of 76,000 
Vehicles per hour, or about treble the 1937 
Volume of 24,000 vehicles per hour. 

It should be emphasised that Hounsfield’s 
figures were extremely conservative. He assumed 
that effective steps would be taken to limit the 
growth of London, and at every point in his cal- 
culations he took the most conservative figure. 
Had he not done so he might have arrived, he 
said, at a potential traffic volume of 200,000 
Vehicles an hour, or even more. He certainly 
underestimated the ‘frustration’ of traffic by 
congestion. He assumed that the ratio of vehicles 
to population would rise from 65/1,000 in 1937 
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to 120/1,000 in the future, and thought it ‘most 
unlikely’ that it would ever reach the American 
figure which had then reached 245/ 1,000. In fact 
the British figure has now passed 180/ 1,000, and 
planning for ultimate ‘motorisation’ can hardly 
be realistic if one does not assume an ultimate 
figure of 400 or even 500/1,000, or more than 
four times Hounsfield’s figure. 

Hounsfield cafculated that to carry 76,000 
vehicles an hour over the cordon line at the peak 
hour sixteen six-lane urban motorways, or ‘relief 
highways’ as he called them, would be required, 
on the assumption that the existing street network 
would continue to carry the 1937 volume cf 
24,000 vehicles and the new motor roads would 
carry the remainder. In other words, Hounsfield’s 
motorway network was designed to carry the 
additional traffic only. It offered no substantial 
relief for conditions in the existing streets. 


London Roads Conipetition 


Hounsfield’s work was the basis of the competi- 
tion for a motor road system in London 
organised last year by the Roads Campaign 
Council. The competitors were asked to design a 
motorway system for treble the 1954 volume of 
traffic crossing Hounsfield’s cordon line, and for 
parking 18,000 vehicles per square mile. The 
winner, J. A. Proudlove, lecturer in Civil Engi- 
neering at Liverpool University, designed for 
25,000 vehicles per hour at the peak to be carried 
on the existing roads (on the assumption that the 
LCC improvements would be carried out) and 
for 43,000 per hour to be carried on new motor- 
ways—10,000 fewer even than Hounsfield (traffic, 
it should be explained, had not greatly increased 
in London between 1937 and 1954). For this 
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twelve six-lane ‘notorways, four fewer than 
Hounsfield, were required. He also provided 
120,000 off-street parking places, which may be 
compared with the 50,000 vehicles, 30,000 of 
them long-term parkers, on the streets today. 
The competitors were not asked to consider 
whether there were any other ways of solving the 
problem, whether the commuting traffic would 
not be better handled by an improved railway 
system, by elevated monorails or other forms of 
transport. Nor did they consider whether an 
immense amount of unnecessary travel could 
be avoided if it were possible over a period of 
years for more people to live closer to their work, 
their shopping and entertainment centres. They 
were asked to respect ‘historic values’ but not the 
living values of existing precincts or communities. 
Above all, they were not asked to suggest how the 
parts of the city aifected by the new roads could 
be redeveloped as a whole in such a way as to 
segregate pedestrians from vehicles, and to create 
a new city pattern in which motor vehicles would 
be mastered and reduced to the role of a tool for 
mobility in a civilised environment. In short, the 
competitors were not asked to do a thorough 
exercise in regional planning and city design. 


The results were what might have been 
expected. The moJel illustrating Mr. Proudlove’s 
new north-south motor road running through 
Ludgate Circus, leaping over Holborn Viaduct, 
and through a three-level interchange at Smith- 
field shows us what we must expect if urban 
motor roads are to be designed in this way. The 
new road disrupis the view of St Paul’s from 
Fleet Street, cuts bits and pieces off buildings, and 
fails completely to relate the new elevated roads 
to the buildings ur to the spaces through which 
they run. He brings an elevated motor road 
through St. James’s Park into Parliament Square, 
where he sites a najor intersection. and runs a 
200-foot wide road through the charming Geor- 
gian Canonbury Square. Yet an examination of 
the other finalists’ schemes shows that it is impos- 
sible to design roads in the centre of cities with- 
out some disruption of this kind. The greater the 
volume of traffic for which motorways are 
designed the greater the disruption must be. 


Not even the winner claimed that his system 
of motor roads vould solve the problem; he 
admitted that it would not be possible to provide 
parking space for commuters on the American 
or European scale. He urged measures to ensure 
the continuance of efficient public transport, and 
said that the only real solution to the travel 
problems caused by the ‘gross unbalance’ in Lon- 
don’s working and living locations was to bring 
the places of work closer to the residential areas 
—rejecting the Brunner view that it is feasible to 
plan for an unlimited number of private vehicles. 


The British Road Federation Plan 


The British Road Federation has itself. now 
produced what it calls ‘London Road Programme 
Proposals.’ Their programme is to add to the 
LCC’s current road plans six radial motorways 
originally proposed by the Association of Metro- 
politan Borough Engineers (in a report they made 
in 1958 to the London Roads Committee), and a 
ring-road motorway. twenty-five miles in length, 
two to four miles from Charing Cross, which is 
really a modified version of Abercrombie's ‘B’ 
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The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a very different look, when 
the new power house is built to supply electricity to the Sudan’s new factories. 


THE GREAT PROMISE OF 
ENERGY FROM THE NILE 


HHINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. With the 

peaceful revolution of 1958, General Abboud’s 
government made careful and far-reaching plans and 
put them in order of priority. Now the first of these 
aims—to restore stability in the economy—is achieved, 
and confidence in the future of the Sudan is attract- 
ing capital from abroad. 

Apart from this general aim, development plans 
centre oncotton, power and the railways. The Sudan 
depends on cotton for more than 60% of her exports, 
so until industry becomes more diverse (an avowed 
government aim) the cotton industry is being boosted 
at all stages—irrigation schemes, ginning factories, 

But all industry needs electrical power, and for this 
the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile. 
The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: 
to provide abundant electricity for a wide range of 
industries and also water for irrigation. 

English Electric in the Sudan. In all these new 
endeavours The English Electric Company is proud 
to be serving the Sudan. The company is part of an 
imternational consortium responsible for turbines for 


the Sennar Dam project, for transmission lines 
between Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to 
the Burri steam power station, which form part of 
the £44 million scheme. 

An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two other British 
companies in equipping a £6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year 
—largely for the expanding internal market. The 
company has equipped other industrial undertakings 
and public buildings—the first English Electric 
diesel was installed as long ago as 1925! And the 
Sudan Railways extension programme includes fifteen 
diesel-electric locomotives, the first of which recently 
had an enthusiastic reception from the citizens of 
Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power engineering—for gener- 
ating, distributing and using electrical energy —English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it 
can use for work in other countries and at home, the 
Sudan knows she can rely on the specialized know- 
ledge and technical resources which lie behind every 
contract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W’.C.2 
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15 English Electric 1,850-h.p. diesel- 5 
electric locomotives arrives at Khartoum. English 
Electric first supplied locomotives to the Sudan in 
1936 and a further order followed in 1950. All these 
are still in service today. 














The Civil Airport Building in Khartoum, like many : 
public buildings in the Sudan (e.g. the Republican 
Palace, Ministry of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is 
equipped with English Electric transformers and 
switchgear. 












In the Burri power station, English Electric has 
installed diesel-generator plant totalling 12,565-kW 
and two turbo-alternator sets generating 5,000-kW, 
like the one shown. One 10,000-kW set was 
recently commissioned and a second is on order. 
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ring. The ring road would run for the greater part 
of its length over or alongside railways, and car 
parks would be built near it, from which motor- 
jsts would be able to go by public transport to 
their destinations in central London. 

The BRF claims that ‘motorways properly 
located and skilfully designed most certainly do 
not call for the whoiesale destruction of buildings 
and other features which give London its charac- 
ter and charm.’ But their own proposals do not 
in fact bring a motorway into central London, 
where the biggest difficulties would arise and 
where the traffic congestion is most acute. It is 
possible that the cflect of radial motorways from 
the suburbs and the country, connected by a 
ring road round the centre, would be enormously 
to aggravate congestion in the centre—the goal 
to which the traffic is in fact moving. The truth 
is that the BRF plan, like all the others, is based 
on guesswork. 


The Cost of Motorways 


What. if it were made, would a complete 
motorway system for London cost? The motor- 
way inner ‘A’ ring road was estimated in 1955 to 
cost £130 million or about £12 million a mile. Since 
then land costs and construction. costs have risen, 
and estimates for road work in both London and 
the provinces have been shown to be serious 
underestimates. To the cost of the motorways has 
to be added the cost of the parking garages (per- 
haps 150,000 places at £750 a piace, including 
the cost of land, or £112,500,000) and of rehous- 
ing people displaced from their homes. Even the 
LCC’s modest £6 million a year programme will 
displace 19,000 people, and the £10 million pro- 
gramme displaces 37,000. In 1948 it was esti- 
mated that about 20,000 people would have to 
be rehoused to build the inner ‘A’ ring 
toad, but since then the London Roads Com- 
mittee has reported that ‘because of extensive 
redevelopment the original alignment is no longer 
possible’ except by demolishing a large amount 
of new property. The cost cannot be accurately 
computed, but it can hardly be doubted that a 
motorway system designed for universal motor- 
isation would cost. not hundreds, but thousands 
of millions of pounds 

This.is not to argue that motorways are impos- 
sible. On the contrary, it is certain that the separa- 
tion’ of pedestrians from vehicles to their mutual 
benefit, and the separation of different classes of 
traffic, can daly, be achieved ,by a system of 
motor roads: But to provide it even on Houns- 
field's scale would be extraordinarily difficult, 
destructive and costly. To attempt to cater for 
all the private cars in a fully motorised society 
is impracticable, and if it were practicable it 
Would be disastrous. 

This, as-it happens 1s the conclusion to which 
the National Capital Planning Commission for 
Washifigton, DC, has come. It estimated that a 
hypothetical ‘auto-dominant’ highway system, 
that would be fequired to satisfy the needs of 
unlimited private motoring by 1980, would cost 
£1,000 million to build. It would need 1,700 lane- 
miles of motorway and 152,000 downtown park- 
Ing places (for a population only half Greater 
London’s), in addition to improvements to many 
miles of streets. This system was rejected as 
impracticable for two main reasons. The first was 
that, although eight lanes are considered the 


maximum for practicable operation in a motor- 
way, from, twelve to eighteen lanes would be 
required on various sections. The second was ‘the 
difficulty of accommodating all the automobiles 
that would pour into the downtown area. Traffic 
congestion would be especially serious in the 
vicinity of the ramps leading from the freeways 
to the local streets.. The Commission concluded 
that ‘the highway system needed to serve the 
projected traffic volumes is hardly feasible from 
the engineering standpoint, and is certainly out 
of the question from the viewpoint of desirable 
regional development.’ The answer, it decided, 
must be found in ‘an improved form of public 
transit.’ 


Public Transport 


The same answer must be given for London. 
For if it is impracticable to plan for the unlimited 
use of the private car, then a more attractive 
alternative to it must be offered: we have to 
rescue public transport from the vicious circle of 
rising fares, reduced services, declining custom 
and ever-deteriorating conditions for the public, 





even if this means subsidising its operation. It 
will prove far cheaper to do so than to carve 
up the city with endless motorways. In_ this 
context, incidentally, the decision to raise rail 
and bus fares once more is folly and can only 
lead to a further increase in congestion. It would 
be far more sensible, by enforcing rigorous bans 
on parking or loading during busy times on all 
bus routes, to enable the buses to circulate freely 
and recover lost traffic; or even to reduce fares. 


But measures of this kind, however valuable for 
a short time, offer no real solution. The London 
tube system, which came into existence hap- 
hazardly, is very badly planned to serve the needs 
of London tomorrow, or even today. The plan- 
ning and building of a highly efficient network 
of high-speed urban railways, whether surface, 
tube or monorail, is at least as urgent and 
important as the building of urban motorways, 
because it would do more to relieve congestion, 
and would serve the needs of very many more 
people. The proposed Victoria line, which would 
cost £55 million, would carry as many passengers 
as a fourteen-lane motor road at a smaller capital 
cost and without damage to buildings on the 
surface. 


In the long run, everyone who wants to do so 
will own a private car; but when it ceases to be 


possible to park all day or all night at the house, — 


or office door, or outside the shop, the hired car 
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and an efficient delivery service may largely 
replace the private car inside towns. There should 
certainly be much smaller, cheaper taxis. These 
services could greatly reduce the need to provide 
storage for the millions of private cars that lie 
unused for some twenty-two hours out of the 
twenty-four. 


Is the Rush Hour Really Necessary? 


A second objective is the elimination of waste- 
ful and unnecessary journeys. This is recognised 
in principle by the LCC’s ‘Plan to Combat Con- 
gestion,’ which was introduced in 1957. Its aim 
is to limit office development in central London, 
by town planning control, and to encourage the 
building of offices in the suburbs or in new and 
expanded towns. While the peak of office build- 
ing in the centre seems to have been reached in 
1959, and a very small movement outwards of 
office work has begun, this process is not as 
yet moving nearly fast enough to have any effect 
on street congestion. On the contrary, conges- 
tion is still becoming worse, and offices are still 
being built in the centre faster than old offices 
are being demolished The big residential 
developments at Golden Lane and Barbican in 
the City are the first big attempt to bring people 
back to the centre to live, but it seems improb- 
able that this process can develop on a big scale 
so long as the high price of land raises rents to 
levels beyond the means of most families, and so 
long as offices are the most profitable way in 
which expensive sites can be developed. 

But much more vigorous measures are needed 
to bring work, shops, homes and recreation 
closer together. The whole system of zoning land 
for particular uses needs to be looked at again, 
and encouragement given to the redevelopment 
on a large scale of ‘new towns’ within the cities, 
in suburban or decaying working-class areas, 
which could give to the inhabitants of the cities 
the work, the convenience and the pleasure 
they are forced now to seek either by commuting 
to the centre, or by fleeing from the cities in their 
cars at weekends. Neither the daily nor the week- 
end rushes are realiy necessary. They arise from 
the misuse of land, and can best be corrected by 
a more rational use of land and the design of 
cities. 


Comprehensive Planning 


But none of these measures can possibly do 
more than bring the volume of road traffic, 
public, commercial and private, within manage- 
able limits. The road traffic problem remains to 
be solved. It cannot be solved without a massive 
and continuing research effort to provide the 
essential information to lift planning out of the 
realm of guesswork and into the realm of science. 
Nor can it be solved, in any acceptable way, if 


' those responsible for planning roads are allowed 


to work in an almost water-tight compartment, 
their eyes fixed on the problem of keeping 
through traffic on the move, blind to the even 
more important need to plan traffic-free areas 
in which we can live, work and play. 

The renewal of a city is a never-ending process, 
and it should be obvious from what has been said 
that road planning is’ af_esséntial part of, and 
must be subordinated to, regional and town plan- 
ning. The aim must be progtessively to adapt 





London and other cities, as they become ripe for 
renewal, to the motor vehicle by segregating 
vehicles from pedestrians over an ever-widening 
area, until at last they are kept almost completely 
apart. 

It would be hard to imagine a more difficult or 
challenging technical problem. If we think of 
roads in isolation, traffic is an engineering prob- 
lem. But if we think of creating a new kind of 
city, served by a new pattern and system of roads, 
then the architect, the town-planner and the 
engineer must work together from the start on a 
comprehensive design. Our Ministries. our local 
authorities, even our professions, tend to keep 
them apart, and only the most tentative begin- 
nings have been made in research into the prob- 
lems of urban renewal, of which road planning is 
a basic part. The roads are the framework of the 
city, but we are renewing the city today on the 
old framework, and so making it ever more diffi- 
cult to make a new one. A system of motor roads 
and related garages must be conceived, therefore, 
only as part of a comprehensive design for trans- 
port, for land use, and for the rebuilding of the 
cities, and in particular of the areas through 
which the motor roads pass. Except where we 
decide that it is more important to preserve than 
to rebuild, a completely new kind of city must 
ultimately emerge. 

If it is impossible,:as I believe, to plan cities 
in which everybody uses a car to take the children 
to school or to buy a tube of toothpaste, then we 
have to begin by conceiving compact pedestrian 
areas, linked together by transport, within which 
the child can walk safely to school, and the adult 
can walk safely to the shops. If the motor vehicle 
makes demands on space for roads and garages 
that cannot be satisfied on one level, then the 
city, and certainly the city centre, becomes a 
multi-level complex. 


The Ministry of Transport, the Ministry pri- 
marily responsible, is not used to thinking in this 
way. It has always thought of roads in isolation, 
and its grants system is designed to pay for 
roads, not for a comprehensive solution of the 
traffic problem. It pays grants primarily for 
through roads, and does not recognise the same 
obligation to cater for pedestrian as for motor 
traffic. A grant is not available either for the 
development of land adjoining new or improved 
roads, or for the complicated systems of elevated 
pedestrian platforms, moving walkways, escala- 
tors or the other means that will have to be 
adopted in a comprehensive multi-level solution 
of the problem. Piccadilly Circus has shown that 
architecture, planning and road engineering must 
not be separated. 


Mr. Marples’s constant references to the need 
to appoint a long-term group of architects and 
planners to study the problem of living with the 
car in the second half of the twentieth century 
is the first indication that the Ministry of Trans- 
port is at last thinking more comprehensively 
about traffic. But if there is one lesson to be 
learned from the past it is that traffic problems 
cannot be solved in isolation by the road or 
traffic engineers and the Ministry of Transport. 
We have to get back to the Abercrombie concept 
of the balanced solution, and for that a Ministry 
of Planning, or some machinery to lead and co- 
ordinate the work of the competing Ministries 
concerned, is required. 
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Zionism and Anti-Semitism 
Cyril Salmon and Leonard Gerber, 
Hedley V. Cooke, Harry Hanak 


County Hall Ombudsmand Ellis §. Hillman 


Crash Costs Arthur S. White 
Common Sense in Defence Cyril King 
General Practice Dr. D. G. Wilson 


Tied Houses 
The Milkman’s Round 
Mrs. M. Barnes, John Baring 


Dr. John A. H. Wylie 





ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—For some time, it has been evident that the’ 


Spectator disapproves of Israel and al! its works. But 
for the first time, in his article on Zionism and anti- 
Semitism, Ian Gilmour has attacked the very raison 
d’étre of the State. We feel that his assumptions and 
arguments cannot go unchallenged. 

Mr. Gilmour opened his attack by denouncing 
Zionism for its realpolitik, its ruthlessness and ‘ts 
Machiavellian diplomacy. He has in effect castigated 
the Zionist leaders for their subordination of human 
interests and moral principles to the pursuit of their 
goal and he has accused them of associating: with 
strange bedfellows such as reactionary French 
generals and supporters of apartheid in South Africa. 
Now this business of choosing one’s bedfellows is apt 
to be complicated whether it be Winston Churchill, 
at a time when his country was in danger, declaring 
that he would be prepared to take assistance from 
the devil himself where the vital interests of this 
country were imperilled, or Eisenhower bolstering 
up reactionary regimes in Spain, Formosa and Japan, 
not to mention South Korea. Indeed, Mr. Gilmour 
himself illustrates the bewildering nature of the pro- 
blem when he asserts that “There is nothing neces- 
sarily “democratic” about the foreign policy of a 
democracy.’ If by this cryptic statement Mr. Gilmour 
means that where the basic self-interest of a State is 
in danger it is entitled to grasp whatever hand is 
offered, he is justified in pointing out the facts of the 
situation in the Middle East but he is not entitled to 
apply moral criteria to Israel to which he is unwilling 
to submit himself or his own country. 

The article proceeds to condemn political Zionism 
on the grounds that it purports to solve one problem 
at the cost of creating another. ‘Zionists,’ complains 
Mr. Gilmour, ‘who found the Jewish diaspora intoler- 
able drove out 650,000 Arabs from their homes and 
created an Arab diaspora in place of the Jewish dias- 
pora that they were seeking to end.’ This is a gross 
oversimplification of history of the kind that one 
must expect when a complicated historical process is 
confined within the distorting limitations of a loaded 
aphorism, One is tempted to retort, ‘C’est la vie.’ Mr. 
Gilmour must remember that Zionism gathered its 
momentum at a time when the problem of the land- 
less Arab was dwarfed by the problem that the 
Europeans had created for the Jews in Europe. This 
is not a question that can be answered in terms that 
are all black or all white and it may well constitute 
one of those intransigent and tragic problems of 
history the solution of which is inevitably coloured 
by hardship and blood. In this respect it is not dis- 
similar to the massacres that took place when the 
British withdrew themselves from India. Does Mr. 
Gilmour advocate that in order to avoid the sacrifice 
of a million lives we should still be there? Or does 
he suggest that the colonisation of North America 
should never have taken place because of the injustice 
to the Indian in possession? The injustice to the 
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Palestinian Arab, as a fact, may well, in the tragic 
circumstances of history, have been a condition 
precedent to the formation of the State of Israel, but 
it was of minor proportions compared to the suffer- 
ings of European Jewry. Desperate situations require 
desperate remedies and, if one must strike a balance 
sheet of the morals of the situation, the Zionist case 
has more to be said for it than against it, 

In conclusion, we would like to suggest that the real 
problem of the Arab refugees, which is basically one 
of resettlement, presents no overriding difficulties and 
will be solved when the Arab States cease playing at 
politics and come to terms with what we gather even 
Mr. Gilmour accepts, namely the existence of Israel 
as a State and a body capable of negotiating.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CYRIL SALMON 
LEONARD GERBER 
1 Hare Court, Temple, EC4 
* 


Sir,—As one who knows Israel well, and sees much 
merit in that State, I am shocked at the lengths to 
which Mr. Lichtheim’s partisanship leads him. To 
aver that Zionism no longer exists. is to abuse 
language and to obfuscate issues urgently in need 
of clarification. In common parlance, the word 
‘Zionism’ often denotes organised pro-Israel faction- 
alism. Does he mean that that no longer exists out- 
side of Israel? Or does he mean perchance, that 
the World Zionist Organisation and its numerous 
sub-bodies (Jewish Agency, Jewish National Fund, 
Zionist Organisation of America, Hadassah, ef al.) 
are now insignificant? Evidently neither. since his 
statement would then be incorrect. 

‘Israel,’ writes Mr. Lichtheim, ‘is just a modern 
Nation-State, and its critics inevitably become in- 
volved in the campaign tc destroy it.’ From an ex- 
correspondent of a splendid Israel newspaper, this 
is a remarkable statement. Mr Gilmour, in his 
article, has made a point which surely merits full 
and free discussion. The Western peoples, he holds, 
are being misled about Israel; and one reason is that 
there has been a voluntary press censorship in Britain 
and America. Mr. Lichtheim might be expected to 
have a worthwhile opinion on this subject. Instead, 
however, his attitude seems to be: ‘So what? If there 
is a censorship, it isn’t strict enough.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HEDLEY V. COOKB 
24 Great Bounds Drive, Southborough,Kent 
* 


Sir,—I agree with much that Mr. Gilmour has written 
and I welcome the emphasis that he has placed on 
the connection between some British imperialists— 
the more perspicacious—and the Zionists. Yet this 
must not obscure the fact that right into the middle 
1950s other British imperialists—the more romantic 
—were anti-Zionist and pro-Arab 

I do not see why the existence of Israel should 
encourage anti-Semitism. The aim of Zionism is the 
ingathering of all the exiles. Should it succeed in this 
aim the Jewish question will have been finally solved 
and with it the pathological condition of anti- 
Semitism. Obviously this is not lixely to happen in 
the near future. At the moment Israel supports the 
Jews of the Diaspora and receives aid from them in 
return. Yet the interests of the two are by no means 
identical and will indeed diverge as the gas chambers 
and the war of liberation become a dim memory. 
Israel will become a ‘normal’ national State while the 
Jews in the rest of the world will become either fossil- 
ised sects, or will emigrate to Israel, or will amalga- 
mate with the rest of the population. (By amalga- 
mation I mean the total abandonment of Judaism.) 
Again anti-Semitism will vanish because its object 
of hate will have become insignificant. 

Mr. Gilmour puts forward two reasons for the 
existence of Israel: that it is an oasis of democracy 
and that it exists. The first reason, as he realises, is 
worthless. The second is really the only important 
and relevant reason. As such all the arguments about 
the rights and wrongs of the Jewish and Arab causes, 
though relevant before 1948, are unimportant today. 

Finally I would like to know what evidence Mr. 
Gilmour has for the various statements that he makes 
about the influence of world Zionism, which seem 
to me to be exaggerated. Above all I would like to 
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know his documentary source for the statement that 
during the war Roosevelt considered the feasibility 
of helping Jewish refugees to settle in America, 
Britain, etc, and that this plan was scotched by 
Zionists —Y ours faithfully 

HARRY HANAK 


Department of Politics, King’s College, Old Aberdeen 


[Roosevelt's scheme is discussed on pages 92 and 
93 of Mr. Alan R. Taylor’s book Prelude to Israel 
(Philosophical Library, New York). Roosevelt put 
the preliminary planning in the hands of his friend 
Morris L. Ernst. But the project had to be abandoned 
because of the opposition of the American Zionist 


leaders. In his book So Far So Good Mr. Ernst 
writes: ‘1 was amazed and even felt insulted when 
active Jewish leaders decried. sneered and then 
attacked me as if I were a_ traitor.—Editor, 


Spectator.] 


COUNTY HALL OMBUDSMAND 


Sir.—Contrary to the impression given in your 
editorial} comments on the County Hall Ombuds- 
mand. | have found Labour members of the Council 
more sympathetic to the idea of an Ombudsmand 
than their Conservative opponents. 

| therefore cannot understand what you mean by 
the words: ‘It is ironic. but appropriate, that the 
petition should have been presented in the first 
instance by a member of the majority group on the 
Council. 

To the best of my knowledge, neither the Con- 
servative Party nor their representatives on the 
London County Council have seen fit to challenge 
what you describe as ‘the excesses of droit admin- 
istratif that an Ombudsmand is needed for,’ nor 
have they ever indicated their support for helping 
the individual against established authority —Yours 
faithfully. 

ELLIS S. HILLMAN 


CRASH COSTS 


Sir —In his article on motor insurance in your issue 
of June 17, Mr. Malbert states that accusations are 
repeatedly made ‘that gains in Britain are being used 
to offset losses abroad’ and implies that there may be 
at least some truth in this. He must know that there 
are. many insurance companies and Lloyds under- 
writers who do not operate abroad. The Co-operative 
Insurance Society Ltd, for example, report a loss on 
their motor account this year for the first time and 
do not underwrite motor insurance abroad at all. How 
does he account for their loss? If this odd subsidising 
of foreign motorists did exist surely it is obvious that 
the ‘home only’ companies would be able either to 
cut their rates substantially or make large profits. 
Are there any doing this? 

It seems to me a pity that Mr. Malbert mentions 
this old ‘red herring,’ for if another rate increase is 
called for this sort of information will not help the 
motorist. Surely what we require now is a more 
imaginative approach by the insurance companies to 
their problems. For example, Mr. Malbert mentions 
the question of garage repair bills. From time to 
time, the suggestion is made that insurers should run 
their own garages for repairs, but this is quite 
impracticable. However, is there any reason why the 
companies should not prepare a ‘black list’ together 
of garages where none of them would allow repairs 
to be effected? 

At present the garage men know very well that 
the insurance companies cannot check small repairs 
and many of them profit accordingly. If they knew 
that there were liable to be spot checks on these 
small jobs and that persistent over-charging would 
eventually mean their getting no crash jobs what- 
ever there would obviously be an improvement. What 
have the companies got te lose by trying the idea? 
_ There is ample evidence that safety belts reduce 
injuries in motor accidents. Why do the companies 
Not press the manufacturers to fit them as standard 
equipment or require thera fitting before they will 
Msure the sportier type of car? How many companies 
even have them in their own employees’ cars? 

Few underwriters have any hope that the 
Measures now before Parliament to test vehicles over 
tem years old will have any perceptible effect on the 


accident figure. On the other hand, they know very 
well that when crashed vehicles are written off there 
are many repairers who will. offer uneconomical 
figures for the salvage, obviously to repair in some 
cheap fashion and sell again. Surely, these are the 
vehicles that should be tested before they go on the 
road again and this could be effected without any 
of the administrative difficulties arising out of testing 
older vehicles. The companies always get the log book 
with a vehicle treated as a write-off. If they simply 
stamped this ‘total loss’ before handing it over. to 
the purchaser of the salvage it would then only be 
necessary for the licensing authority to require a 
certificate of roadworthiness before re-licensing it. 
If companies reduced repair costs, reduced 
passenger injury claims..and reduced the number of 
unroadworthy cars then obviously motor insurance 
would prove more profitatle. The suggestions | have 
made, and there are many others, are only possible 
if the companies act together and with today’s fierce 
competition this is difficult to achieve. Surely this is 
what Mr. Malbert should be encouraging them to do. 
As the point of his article was to inquire whether 
an increase in premiums was justified and one of the 
companies he mentioned, the Cornhill Insurance Co. 
Ltd., do, in fact, report a substantial profit even at 
the present rates, I cannot understand why he did not 
inquire further to see why they were succeeding where 
others ‘ailed. The point is that this company did just 
make the imaginative approach that I am suggesting 
—increasing their ‘no claim’ bonus to 50 per cent. to 
attract the really good risk—and it is pleasing to see 
that this is now paying off so well. Incidentally, this 
company do show their overseas figures separately as 
Mr. Malbert desires, but that does not seem to me to 
be the important thing on their balance sheet.— Yours 
faithfully, 
ARTHUR S. WHITE 
76 Knowle Lane, Sheffieia 11 


COMMON SENSE IN DEFENCE 


Sir,—In assessing the weight of Commander Sir 
Stephen King-Hall’s argument concerning the un- 
likelihood of Russia’s wanting to occupy an unarmed 
Britain you omit the point that such an occupation 
would probably be fatal to Communism, since it 
would show to thousands of her soldiers and 
officials how happily the down-trodden Capitalist 
workers manage to live—just as Germany’s victories 
in the spring of 1918 were highly damaging to Ger- 
man morale, because they revealed to the German 
army how much better supplied the Allies were than 
they had been led to believe.—Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL KING 
Pennyfold, Steep, Petersfield, Hants 


[Does Mr. King seriously imagine that the Rus- 
sians would ailow workers to live under Capitalism, 
in any country they occupied? He should remember 
Czechoslovakia.—Editor, Spectator.] 


GENERAL PRACTICE 


Sir,—As a general practitioner, I read the not in- 
frequent comments upon medical matters in your 
editorial] columns with interest, appreciation for 
their generally informed and sympathetic tone, and 
latterly with some surprise at the conclusions to 
which you are sometimes led. Discussing the 
BMA’s decisions with regard to faith-healing, you 
advise us to ‘walk warily’ because orthodox medi- 
cine ‘is not giving them the treatment they require.” 
In the context, I think ‘cure’ rather than ‘treatment’ 
is the word indicated, and is perhaps just as often a 
religious, spiritual or even philosophical change as 
medical or psychological. You next state ‘the rapid 
disappearance of the family doctor ... as if this 
was a fact. It is true that many districts, perhaps 
even most centres of large populations, have never 
had. much in the way of family doctors—the 
presence of ever-open casualty departments, social 
circumstances and the habit of the lock-up surgery 
have all militated against a wider concept of general 
practice—but I, and very many of my colleagues, 
believe that a ‘Renaissance of General Practice’ (to 
quote Dr. John Hunt) is well on its way, as chiefly 
exemplified in the formation (in 1952) and progress 
of the College of General Practitioners. 

The only GP who has disappeared is your con- 
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tributor Miles Howard, whose perceptive articles 
should make an early reappearance. He would, I 
am sure, also give the lie to the implication in your 
leader, that current medical thought is not interested 
in the emotional, psychosomatic and other factors 
not susceptible to objective analysis and measure- 
ment, but which play. such a large part in both 
healthy and unhealthy life. In this field again, 
there has been an explosive spread of interest 
amongst general practitioners, initiated largely by 
the Tavistock Clinic and its seminars, which have 
now given rise to similar ventures throughout the 
country, and whose genesis is admittedly in the poor 
undergraduate teaching which used to obtain in this 
subject. To state that, by and large, these old- 
fashioned attitudes to psychiatry and psychosomatic 
medicine still persist, is to remain yourself, | sub- 
mit, insensitive to the main trend of opinion both 
amongst medical men as a whole, and general prac- 
titioners in particular.—Y ours faithfully. 

D. G. WILSON 


19 Chiltern Avenue, Bushey, Herts 


TIED HOUSES 


Sir,—Discriminating beer-drinkers among your 
readers will be delighted at Leslie Adrian drawing 
attention to the practice in Watney Mann houses of 
restricting the choice of lager, and it is not surprising 
to read of their arrogant justification of this policy. 

It is to be hoped that other customers will take 
note of the small contribution which they can make 
to give, as your contributor Leslie Adrian says, ‘these 
brewing empires a sorely needed shake-up.” 

It is not possible, for example, to get a Bass or a 
Worthington at Ind Coope houses, inquiry for these 
‘national’ beers being met by the remark that 
Double Diamond is ‘just as good,’ or even ‘exactly 
the same.’ 

May I express the hope that your columns will 
continue to draw attention to the high-handed atti- 
tude of the brewers in districts where they have a 
near-monopoly of the public houses.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN A. BH. WYLIE 


10 Portland Place, Brighton 7 


THE MILKMAN’S ROUND 


Sir,—Bemerton Farm, Salisbury, delivered their milk 
in cartons just before and during the early part of 
the war—when I moved to Bournemouth, so I can’t 
say how long they continued to do so. Lord 
Rayleigh’s Dairy are certainly not the first. 

I liked the cartons, they were clean, one knew one 
was the only person to use them, and they made 
wonderful firelighters—Yours faithfully, 

M. BARNES 


24 Evelyn Drive, Hatch End, Pinner, Middlesex 
* 


Sir,—I was astounded to see Leslie Adrian, advocate 
of late shopping hours, critic of bad service, falling 
for that old gag about it being uneconomical to offer 
the public a choice of milkman. 

The actual time taken to traverse a milkman’s 
round in a slow-moving vehicle must be something of 
the order of ten or twenty minutes, and the time taken 
to get from depot to round depends on the frequency 
(i.e. size) of the depots. If the United Dairies prefer 
to build one large depot at Scrubbs Lane instead of 
a hundred all over London that’s their affair and the 
Express will operate more economically and get 
more customers, but a virtual monopoly in an essen- 
tial commodity like milk is quite indefensible. 

For four years my wife carried home all our milk 
from a United Dairies shop rather than drink the 
stuff supplied by the local dairy (who got it from 
LWD), which went off overnight. Now we have 
Express milk delivered, which some maintain is 
superior to UD, and have to go out of the Express 
catchment area to buy UD eggs and butter, which 
we are convinced are much superior to Express. 

Please think again and give this imposition the 
criticism it deserves——Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BARING 
62 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N6 





London and other cities, as they become ripe for 
renewal, to the motor vehicle by segregating 
vehicles from pedestrians over an ever-widening 
area, until at last they are kept almost completely 
apart. 

It would be hard to imagine a more difficult or 
challenging technical problem. If we think of 
roads in isolation, traffic is an engineering prob- 
lem. But if we think of creating a new kind of 
city, served by a new pattern and system of roads, 
then the architect, the town-planner and the 
engineer must work together from the start on a 
comprehensive design. Our Ministries. our local 
authorities, even our professions, tend to keep 
them apart, and only the most tentative begin- 
nings have been made in research into the prob- 
lems of urban renewal, of which road planning is 
a basic part. The roads are the framework of the 
city, but we are renewing the city today on the 
old framework, and so making it ever more diffi- 
cult to make a new one. A system of motor roads 
and related garages must be conceived, therefore, 
only as part of a comprehensive design for trans- 
port, for land use, and for the rebuilding of the 
cities, and in particular of the areas through 
which the motor roads pass. Except where we 
decide that it is more important to preserve than 
to rebuild, a completely new kind of city must 
ultimately emerge. 

If it is impossible, as I believe, to plan cities 
in which everybody uses a car to take the children 
to school or to buy a tube of toothpaste, then we 
have to begin by conceiving compact pedestrian 
areas, linked together by transport, within which 
the child can walk safely to school, and the adult 
can walk safely to the shops. If the motor vehicle 
makes demands on space for roads and garages 
that cannot be satisfied on one level, then the 
city, and certainly the city centre, becomes a 
multi-level complex. 

The Ministry of Transport, the Ministry pri- 
marily responsible, is not used to thinking in this 
way. It has always thought of roads in isolation, 
and its grants system is designed to pay for 
roads, not for a comprehensive solution of the 
traffic problem. It pays grants primarily for 
through roads, and does not recognise the same 
obligation to cater for pedestrian as for motor 
traffic. A grant is not available either for the 
development of land adjoining new or improved 
roads, or for the complicated systems of elevated 
pedestrian platforms, moving walkways, escala- 
tors or the other means that will have to be 
adopted in a comprehensive multi-level solution 
of the problem. Piccadilly Circus has shown that 
architecture, planning and road engineering must 
not be separated. 

Mr. Marples’s constant references to the need 
to appoint a long-term group of architects and 
planners to study the problem of living with the 
car in the second half of the twentieth century 
is the first indication that the Ministry of Trans- 
port is at last thinking more comprehensively 
about traffic. But if there is one lesson to be 
learned from the past it is that traffic problems 
cannot be solved in isolation by the road or 
traffic engineers and the Ministry of Transport. 
We have to get back to the Abercrombie concept 
of the balanced solution, and for that a Ministry 
of Planning, or some machinery to lead and co- 
ordinate the work of the competing Ministries 
concerned, is required. 
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ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—For some time, it has been evident that the’ 


Spectator disapproves of Israel and all its works. But 
for the first time, in his article on Zionism and anti- 
Semitism, Ian Gilmour has attacked the very raison 
d étre of the State. We feel that his assumptions and 
arguments cannot go unchallenged. 

Mr. Gilmour opened his attack by denouncing 
Zionism for its realpolitik, its ruthlessness and ‘ts 
Machiavellian diplomacy. He has in effect castigated 
the Zionist leaders for their subordination of human 
interests and moral principles to the pursuit of their 
goal and he has accused them of associating: with 
strange bedfellows such as reactionary French 
generals and supporters of apartheid in South Africa. 
Now this business of choosing one’s bedfellows is apt 
to be complicated whether it be Winston Churchill, 
at a time when his country was in danger, declaring 
that he would be prepared to take assistance from 
the devil himself where the vital interests of this 
country were imperilled, or Eisenhower bolstering 
up reactionary regimes in Spain, Formosa and Japan, 
not to mention South Korea. Indeed, Mr. Gilmour 
himself illustrates the bewildering nature of the pro- 
blem when he asserts that “There is nothing neces- 
sarily “democratic” about the foreign policy of a 
democracy.’ If by this cryptic statement Mr. Gilmour 
means that where the basic self-interest of a State is 
in danger it is entitled to grasp whatever hand is 
offered, he is justified in pointing out the facts of the 
situation in the Middle East but he is not entitled to 
apply moral criteria to Israel to which he is unwilling 
to submit himself or his own country. 

The article proceeds to condemn political Zionism 
on the grounds that it purports to solve one problem 
at the cost of creating another. ‘Zionists,’ complains 
Mr. Gilmour, ‘who found the Jewish diaspora intoler- 
able drove out 650,000 Arabs from their homes and 
created an Arab diaspora in place of the Jewish dias- 
pora that they were seeking to end.’ This is a gross 
oversimplification of history of the kind that one 
must expect when a complicated historical process is 
confined within the distorting limitations of a loaded 
aphorism, One is tempted to retort, ‘C’est la vie.’ Mr. 
Gilmour must remember that Zionism gathered its 
momentum at a time when the problem of the land- 
less Arab was dwarfed by the problem that the 
Europeans had created for the Jews in Europe. This 
is not a question that can be answered in terms that 
are all black or all white and it may well constitute 
one of those intransigent and tragic problems of 
history the solution of which is inevitably coloured 
by hardship and blood. In this respect it is not dis- 
similar to the massacres that took place when the 
British withdrew themselves from India. Does Mr. 
Gilmour advocate that in order to avoid the sacrifice 
of a million lives we should still be there? Or does 
he suggest that the colonisation of North America 
should never have taken place because of the injustice 
to the Indian in possession? The injustice to the 
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Palestinian Arab, as a fact, may well, in the tragic 
circumstances of history, have been a condition 
precedent to the formation of the State of Israel, but 
it was of minor proportions compared to the suffer- 
ings of European Jewry. Desperate situations require 
desperate remedies and, if one must strike a balance 
sheet of the morals of the situation, the Zionist case 
has more to be said for it than against it, 

In conclusion, we would like to suggest that the rea] 
problem of the Arab refugees, which is basically one 
of resettlement, presents no overriding difficulties and 
will be solved when the Arab States cease playing at 
politics and come to terms with what we gather even 
Mr. Gilmour accepts, namely the existence of Israel 
as a State and a body capable of negotiating.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CYRIL SALMON 
LEONARD GERBER 
1 Hare Court, Temple, EC4 


* 


Sir,—As one who knows Israel well, and sees much 
merit in that State, I am shocked at the lengths to 
which Mr. Lichtheim’s partisanship leads him. To 
aver that Zionism no longer exists. is to abuse 
language and to obfuscate issues urgently in need 
of clarification. In common parlance, the word 
‘Zionism’ often denotes organised pro-Israel faction- 
alism. Does he mean that that no longer exists out- 
side of Israel? Or does he mean perchance, that 
the World Zionist Organisation and its numerous 
sub-bodies (Jewish Agency, Jewish National Fund, 
Zionist Organisation of America, Hadassah, et al.) 
are now insignificant? Evidently neither. since his 
statement would then be incorrect. 

‘Israel, writes Mr. Lichtheim, ‘is just a modern 
Nation-State, and its critics inevitably become in- 
volved in the campaign tc destroy it.’ From an ex- 
correspondent of a splendid Israel newspaper, this 
is a remarkable statement. Mr Gilmour, in his 
article, has made a point which surely merits full 
and free discussion. The Western peoples, he holds, 
are being misled about Israel; and one reason is that 
there has been a voluntary press censorship in Britain 
and America. Mr. Lichtheim might be expected to 
have a worthwhile opinion on this subject. Instead, 
however, his attitude seems to be: ‘So what? If there 
is a censorship, it isn’t strict enough.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HEDLEY V. COOKE 
24 Great Bounds Drive, Southborough,-Kent 
* 


Sir,—I agree with much that Mr. Gilmour has written 
and I welcome the emphasis that he has placed on 
the connection between some British imperialists— 
the more perspicacious—and the Zionists. Yet this 
must not obscure the fact that right into the middle 
1950s other British imperialists—the more romantic 
—were anti-Zionist and pro-Arab 

I do not see why the existence of Israel should 
encourage anti-Semitism. The aim of Zionism is the 
ingathering of all the exiles. Should it succeed in this 
aim the Jewish question will have been finally solved 
and with it the pathological condition of anti- 
Semitism. Obviously this is not likely to happen in 
the near future. At the moment Israel supports the 
Jews of the Diaspora and receives aid from them in 
return. Yet the interests of the two are by no means 
identical and will indeed diverge as the gas chambers 
and the war of liberation become a dim memory. 
Israel wil] become a ‘normal’ national State while the 
Jews in the rest of the world will become either fossil- 
ised sects, or will emigrate to Israel, or will amalga- 
mate with the rest of the population. (By amalga- 
mation I mean the total abandonment of Judaism.) 
Again anti-Semitism will vanish because its object 
of hate will have become insignificant. 

Mr. Gilmour puts forward two reasons for the 
existence of Israel: that it is an oasis of democracy 
and that it exists. The first reason, as he realises, 1s 
worthless. The second is really the only important 
and relevant reason. As such all the arguments about 
the rights and wrongs of the Jewish and Arab causes, 
though relevant before 1948, are unimportant today. 

Finally I would like to know what evidence Mr. 
Gilmour has for the various statements that he makes 
about the influence of world Zionism, which seem 
to me to be exaggerated, Above all I would like to 
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know his documentary source for the statement that 
during the war Roosevelt considered the feasibility 
of helping Jewish refugees to settle in America, 
Britain, etc., and that this plan was scotched by 
Zionists. —Y ours faithfully 

HARRY HANAK 


Department of Politics, King’s College, Old Aberdeen 


[Roosevelt's scheme is discussed on pages 92 and 
93 of Mr. Alan R. Taylor’s book Prelude to Israel 
(Philosophical Library, New York). Roosevelt put 
the preliminary planning in the hands of his friend 
Morris L. Ernst. But the project had to be abandoned 
because of the opposition of the American Zionist 
leaders. In his book So Far So Good Mr, Ernst 
writes: ‘] was amazed and even felt insulted when 
active Jewish leaders decried. sneered and then 
attacked me as if I were a_ traitor.—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


COUNTY HALL OMBUDSMAND 


Sir.—Contrary to the impression given in your 
editorial comments on the County Hall Ombuds- 
mand. | have found Labuur members of the Council 
more sympathetic to the idea of an Ombudsmand 
than their Conservative opponents. 

| therefore cannot understand what you mean by 
the words: ‘It is ironic. but appropriate, that the 
petition should have been presented in the first 
instance by a member of the majority group on the 
Council. 

To the best of my knowledge, neither the Con- 
servative Party nor their representatives on the 
London County Council have seen fit to challenge 
what you describe as ‘the excesses of droit admin- 
istratif that an Ombudsmand is needed for,’ nor 
have they ever indicated their support for helping 
the individual against established authority —Yours 
faithfully. 

ELLIS S. HILLMAN 
County Hall, SEI 


CRASH COSTS 


Sirn—In his article on motor insurance in your issue 
of June 17, Mr. Malbert states that accusations are 
repeatedly made ‘that gains in Britain are being used 
to offset losses abroad’ and implies that there may be 
at least some truth in this. He must know that there 
are. many insurance companies and Lloyds under- 
writers who do not operate abroad. The Co-operative 
Insurance Society Ltd, for example, report a loss on 
their motor account this year for the first time and 
do not underwrite motor insurance abroad at all. How 
does he account for their loss? If this odd subsidising 
of foreign motorists did exist surely it is obvious that 
the ‘home only’ companies would be able either to 
cut their rates substantially or make large profits. 
Are there any doing this? 

It seems to me a pity that Mr. Malbert mentions 
this old ‘red herring,’ for if another rate increase is 
called for this sort of information will not help the 
motorist. Surely what we require now is a more 
imaginative approach by the insurance companies to 
their problems. For example, Mr. Malbert mentions 
the question of garage repair bills. From time to 
time, the suggestion is made that insurers should run 
their own garages for repairs, but this is quite 
Mmpracticable. However, is there any reason why the 
companies should not prepare a ‘black list’ together 
of garages where none of them would allow repairs 
to be effected? 

At present the garage men know very well that 
the insurance companies cannot check small repairs 
and many of them profit accordingly. If they knew 
that there were liable to be spot checks on these 
small jobs and that persistent over-charging would 
tventually mean their getting no crash jobs what- 
ever there would obviously be an improvement. What 
lave the companies got te lose by trying the idea? 
_ There is ample evidence that safety belts reduce 
injuries in motor accidents. Why do the companies 
Not press the manufacturers to fit them as standard 
{uipment or require thera fitting before they will 
Msure the sportier type of car? How many companies 
tven have them in their own employees’ cars? 

Few underwriters have any hope that the 
Measures now before Parliament to test vehicles over 
years old will have any perceptible effect on the 


accident figure. On the other hand, they know very 
well that when crashed vehicles are written off there 
are many repairers who will. offer uneconomical 
figures for the salvage, obviously to repair in some 
cheap fashion and sell again. Surely, these are the 
vehicles that should be tested before they go on the 
road again and this couid be effected without any 
of the administrative difficulties arising out of testing 
older vehicles. The companies always get the log book 
with a vehicle treated as a write-off. If they simply 
stamped this ‘total loss’ before handing it over. to 
the purchaser of the salvage it would then only be 
necessary for the licensing authority to require a 
certificate of roadworthiness before re-licensing it. 
If - companies reduced repair costs, reduced 
passenger injury claims..and reduced the number of 
unroadworthy cars then obviously motor insurance 
would prove more profitatle. The suggestions | have 
made, and there are many others, are only possible 
if the companies act together and with today’s fierce 
competition this is difficult to achievé. Surely this is 
what Mr. Malbert should be encouraging them to do. 
As the point of his article was to inquire whether 
an increase in premiums was justified and one of the 
companies he mentioned, the Cornhill Insurance Co. 
Ltd., do, in fact, report a substantial profit even at 
the present rates, I cannot understand why he did not 
inquire further to see why they were succeeding where 
others failed. The point is that this company did just 
make the imaginative approach that I am suggesting 
—increasing their ‘no claim’ bonus to 50 per cent. to 
attract the really good risk—and it is pleasing to see 
that this is now paying off so well. Incidentally, this 
company do show their overseas figures separately as 
Mr. Malbert desires, but that does not seem to me to 
be the important thing on their balance sheet.—Y ours 
faithfully, 
ARTHUR S. WHITE 
76Knowle Lane, Sheffieia 11 


COMMON SENSE IN DEFENCE 


Sir,—In assessing the weight of Commander Sir 
Stephen King-Hall’s argument concerning the un- 
likelihood of Russia’s wanting to occupy an unarmed 
Britain you omit the point that such an occupation 
would probably be fatal to Communism, since it 
would show to thousands of her soldiers and 
officials how happily the down-trodden Capitalist 
workers manage to live—just as Germany’s victories 
in the spring of 1918 were highly damaging to Ger- 
man morale, because they revealed to the German 
army how much better supplied the Allies were than 
they had been led to believe.—Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL KING 
Pennyfold, Steep, Petersfield, Hants 


[Does Mr. King seriously imagine that the Rus- 
sians would allow workers to live under Capitalism, 
in any country they occupied? He should remember 
Czechoslovakia.—Editor, Spectator.] 


GENERAL PRACTICE 


Sir,—As a general practitioner, I read the not in- 
frequent comments upon medical matters in your 
editorial] columns with interest, appreciation for 
their generally informed and sympathetic tone, and 
latterly with some surprise at the conclusions to 
which you are sometimes led. Discussing the 
BMA’s decisions with regard to faith-healing, you 
advise us to ‘walk warily’ because orthodox medi- 
cine ‘is not giving them the treatment they require.” 
In the context, I think ‘cure’ rather than ‘treatment’ 
is the word indicated, and is perhaps just as often a 
religious, spiritual or even philosophical change as 
medical or psychological. You next state ‘the rapid 
disappearance of the family doctor .. .” as if this 
was a fact. It is true that many districts, perhaps 
even most centres of large populations, have never 
had much in the way of family doctors—the 
presence of ever-open casualty departments, social 
circumstances and the habit of the locR-up surgery 
have all militated against a wider concept of general 
practice—but I, and very many of my colleagues, 
believe that a ‘Renaissance of General Practice’ (to 
quote Dr. John Hunt) is well on its way, as chiefly 
exemplified in the formation (in 1952) and progress 
of the College of General Practitioners. 

The only GP who has disappeared is your con- 
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tributor Miles Howard, whose perceptive articles 
should make an early reappearance. He would, I 
am sure, also give the lie to the implication in your 
leader, that current medical thought is not interested 
in the emotional, psychosomatic and other factors 
not susceptible to objective analysis and measure- 
ment, but which play. such a large part in both 
healthy and unhealthy life. In this field again, 
there has been an explosive spread of interest 
amongst general practitioners, initiated largely by 
the Tavistock Clinic and its seminars, which have 
now given rise to similar ventures throughout the 
country, and whose genesis is admittedly in the poor 
undergraduate teaching which used to obtain in this 
subject. To state that, by and large, these old- 
fashioned attitudes to psychiatry and psychosomatic 
medicine still persist, is to remain yourself, I sub- 
mit, insensitive to the main trend of opinion both 
amongst medical men as a whole, and general prac- 
titioners in particular.—Y ours faithfully, 

D. G. WILSON 


19 Chiltern Avenue, Bushey, Herts 


TIED HOUSES 


Sir,—Discriminating beer-drinkers among your 
readers will be delighted at Leslie Adrian drawing 
attention to the practice in Watney Mann houses of 
restricting the choice of lager, and it is not surprising 
to read of their arrogant justification of this policy. 

It is to be hoped that other customers will take 
note of the small contribution which they can make 
to give, as your contributor Leslie Adrian says, ‘these 
brewing empires a sorely needed shake-up.’ 

It is not possible, for example, to get a Bass or a 
Worthington at Ind Coope houses, inquiry for these 
‘national’ beers being met by the remark that 
Double Diamond is ‘just as good,’ or even ‘exactly 
the same.’ 

May I express the hope that your columns will 
continue to draw attention to the high-handed atti- 
tude of the brewers in districts where they have a 
near-monopoly of the public houses——Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN A. BH. WYLIE 


10 Portland Place, Brighton 7 


THE MILKMAN’S ROUND 


Sir,—Bemerton Farm, Salisbury, delivered their milk 
in cartons just before and during the early part of 
the war—when I moved to Bournemouth, so I can’t 
say how long they continued to do so. Lord 
Rayleigh’s Dairy are certainly not the first. 

I liked the cartons, they were clean, one knew one 
was the only person to use them, and they made 
wonderful firelighters—Yours faithfully, 

M. BARNES 


24 Evelyn Drive, Hatch End, Pinner, Middlesex 
* 


Sir,—I was astounded to see Leslie Adrian, advocate 
of late shopping hours, critic of bad service, falling 
for that old gag about it being uneconomical to offer 
the public a choice of milkman. 

The actual time taken to traverse a milkman’s 
round in a slow-moving vehicle must be something of 
the order of ten or twenty minutes, and the time taken 
to get from depot to round depends on the frequency 
(i.e. size) of the depots. If the United Dairies prefer 
to build one large depot at Scrubbs Lane instead of 
a hundred all over London that’s their affair and the 
Express will operate more economically and get 
more customers, but a virtual monopoly in an essen- 
tial commodity like milk is quite indefensible. 

For four years my wife carried home all our milk 
from a United Dairies shop rather than drink the 
stuff supplied by the local dairy (who got it from 
LWD), which went off overnight. Now we have 
Express milk delivered, which some maintain is 
superior to UD, and have to go out of the Express 
catchment area to buy UD eggs and butter, which 
we are convinced are much superior to Express. 

Please think again and give this imposition the 
criticism it deserves—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BARING 
62 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N6 
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What are the prospects 
for investors 


in British paper? 


The scope of the paper industry has broadened 
considerably over the last ten years, creating 
possibilities of great interest to investors. This 
article considers the effect ef new trends on the 
industry in general and attempts to define the 
results they may have on the Reed Paper Group 
in particular. 
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breakdown of production for the industry as 
a whole. At first glance it is obvious that 
whereas in some categories the proportion of 
total production is similar, in others there 
exists a wide difference. 

The strength and flexibility of the Reed 
operation could not be better demonstrated. 
In wrapping papers and converted packaging 
products, a fast-growing market which re- 
mains more profitable than many other 
sections of the paper market in spite of brisk 
competition, Reed’s output is approximately 
80% of total Reed output, against only 70% 
fot the industry as a whole. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
DIVERSIFICATION 


The Reed Group’s preoccupation with newly 
developing and more profitable uses of paper 
must be of prime importance to investors. The 
history of the Group over the last ten years 
has been largely influenced by this steady 
policy of diversification. Undoubtedly it is of 
great advantage to the Group that it is 
involved both in paper making and conversion 
—and to no small degree, since in 1959 the 
Group Market Research statistics show that 
the Reed Group accounted for more than 25% 
of the British output of paper sacks and of 
solid and corrugated fibreboard cases. 

To keep pace with the growth in demand 
for particular types of paper and board pro- 
ducts requires a high degree of flexibility from 
the plant involved. Reed have therefore con- 
stantly sought to improve existing machinery, 
adapting it successfully to produce several 
types of paper rather than merely one, in 
addition to heavy outlay on completely new 
plant. In this way costs are kept to a minimum 
and the best possible use is made of the very 
expensive equipment necessary in the paper 
industry. 


A GLIMPSE INTO 
THE FUTURE 


We have already noted the close relationship 


» between paper and the complete economy, 
‘ and drawn the conclusion thata firmly planned, 


buoyant economy brings prospects for the 
paper industry that are aboye the average. 
There are, however, two major factors within 
the framework of the industry itself which 
Must be taken into account in any considera- 
tion of prospects. The first is the growing 
Competition within the industry, and the 
Corresponding reduction of profit margins. 
The second is the birth of the European Free 
Trade Association, which will reduce tariffs 


between members by 20% on Ist July 1960 and 
work towards complete abolition of tariffs, 
thus exposing the British paper industry to 
the risk of strong Scandinavian competition. 


: HOW IS THE 
REED GROUP PLACED? 


From the point of view of tougher competition 
within the U.K. the Reed Paper Group occu- 
pies a very sound position. We have seen how 
Reed have concentrated a considerable part 
of their output into the more profitable 
sections of the industry, and how they have 
pursued a policy of flexibility that will enable 
them to take maximum advantage of current 
demand and future trends. 

In addition the Group is constantly on the 
look-out for new uses that will widen still 
further the scope of their activities: an 
example is the Group’s one-third share in the 
fast-moving Kimberly-Clark business in creped 
cellulose wadding, which makes and markets 
Kleenex tissues, Hi-Dri paper towels, Delsey 
toilet tissue and Kotex feminine towels. 
Within the Reed Group their Packaging 
Division and Economic Research Department 
carry out intensive technical and marketing 
research into both congymer and manufac- 
turing needs, and the Economic Research 
Department prepares long-term forecasts cf 
trends in demand. The Group is also in the 
process of acquiring one of the largest paper 
converting companies in Australia, Paper 
Products (Holdings) Proprietary Ltd., op- 
erating in most of the States in Australia, a 
country with vast potential. 


THE REPERCUSSIONS OF 
E.F.T.A. AGREEMENTS 


Such threats as the E.F.T.A. agreements 
present have probably been over emphasised. 
This is the opinion expressed in the majority 
of recent articles in the financial press. The 
challenge of the Scandinavian paper industry 


is not new, nor are the immediate tariff reduc- 
tions overwhelming. There will be time for 
the British paper industry to adjust itself to 
the new situation. 

Also, as the Chairman of the Reed Paper 
Group, Lord Cornwallis, observed in this 
year’s Annual Statement, it is thought un- 
likely that the Scandinavians will wish to 
enter into a price war with British manufac- 
turers—a view that is shared by other leading 
personalities in the British paper industry. 

So far as the Reed Paper Group is con- 
cerned, its position with regard to E.F.T.A. 
competition is stronger than most, since it has 
only recently entered into a £2 million joint 
enterprise with Sande Tresliperi in Norway, 
one of Scandinavia’s leading producers of 
mechanical pulp. This will give the Group a 
sizeable stake in Scandinavian raw material— 
and at the same time get the economic advan- 
tage which the Scandinavians enjoy, of pulp- 
ing and paper making on the same site. 


THE PROSPECTS AHEAD 


In ways like these the paper industry in 
general and the Reed Paper Group in par- 
ticular seek to maintain the strong position 
that has been developed over the last ten 
years. We have iooked at the main reasons 
why the paper industry can look forward to a 
bright future, and taken special note of the 
importance of diversification in that future. 
Linked as it is by packaging to an ever-growing 
standard of living, and with its products 
reaching into almost every branch of industry 
and commerce, the paper industry can look 
forward confidently to a continued growth in 
sales. In that future the Reed Paper Group 
offers prospects considerably above the aver- 
age, both from short-term and long-term 
points of view. 





A further article in this series will appear in the 
August 19th tssue of The Spectator. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Theatre 


Asking For More 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Oliver! (New.)}—A Man 
For All Seasons. 
(Globe.) — Tomorrow 
—With Pictures! 
(Duke of York’s.}— 
Ionesco Double Bill. 
(Arts.) 

Tue trouble with Oliver! 
is that it has no guts. 
This tasty strip-cartoon 
fillet of Dickens by the 
composer - lyricist of 
« Fings 1s served with a thin, sugared gruel of 
words and music oddly enough ladled from 
almost the same pot as Follow That Girl. Both 
are musicals which should be ideally arranged 
for male sopranos, so carefully are they ifsu- 
jated from the real world of sweat and money 
and anger, embalmed in a period veneer, and 
decorated with the icing of charm. Both will 
run for years through tapping those veins of 
sentimentality which swell on the well-fed faces 
of the British middle-class. Follow That Girl 
is diluted Gilbert and Sullivan for surburbanites 
who pine for a stained-glass world where all 
was colour and niceness. Oliver! is distilled pop 
music for urbanites who are starved for the 
social injustices of a caricature world where all 
was black or white. The difference turns out 
to be the one between tiddly-om-pom-pem and 
oom-pah-pah. 

Oliver! has no gripping dramatic situation, no 
restless. narrative drive, no painful. either-or 
choices, no mounting, inflammatory passions 
Which fire into song with the inevitability of a 
bush blaze. It relies almost entirely on ingratia- 
tion and insinuation as techniques for courtship 
of its audience. The songs are too often paper- 
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and-comb ingenuities cleverly orchestrated be- 
yond their melodic deserts. Some are clichés 
transformed into derivative witticisms by cun- 
ningly inverting the structure and dropping the 
punch lines. In Fings, this device worked wonders 
because of the vulgar, boozy, villainous under- 
tow of Saturday-night-at-the-Elephant vitality. 
But the childhood of an Oliver Twist is a tragi- 
comedy safely buried in a book, while the adoles- 
cence of a Frank Norman remains a tragic farce 
repeated day by day in the newspapers. What 
Lionel Bart needs now is a bloody, bawdy, out- 
rageous, unspeakable injustice to start some 
adrenalin pumping into his words and music— 
he should set his next production in a black- 
board jungle or a colonial prison camp. 

Oliver! is a safe, cosy, comfortable evening 
out for those who like to beat time from their 
seats in the dark. Only in Sean Kenney’s monster 
set, with its plummeting pillars and tilting 
bridges, its grinding stairways and revolving cup- 
boards, did I ever feel that authentic Dickens 
claustrophobia of being trapped alone among 
the enormous cogs of a wooden treadmill. Ron 
Moody’s Fagin was a brilliant anthology of 
grimaces, but this benzedrine Shylock, this 
Father Yom Kippur, could neyer have been pic- 
tured shivering like a damp rat in his shadowy 
condemned cell. No criticism is likely to chill 
the maternal glow given to middle-aged audiences 
by the sight and sound of children innocently 
piping and camping their reedy roundelays. For 
the younger set, Georgia Brown as Nancy sup- 
plies a strongly-outlined stage presence with a 
strange absence of solidity as a character, and 
each tune is repeated and reprised for those who 
must whistle their way out of the auditorium. 
I have always thought Lionel Bart one of the 
liveliest, lustiest talents in the British musical 
theatre. Oliver! should keep him in petrol and 
caviare until he is ready for a second real erup- 
tion into the West End, but it should not be 
necessary to deafen him with cheers to urge 
him, critically, on his way. 

Robert Bolt’s A Man For All Seasons bears a 
remarkable resemblance in atmosphere and in- 
tention to Brecht’s. Galileo. Both are attempting 
to superimpose an historical parallel on a con- 
temporary dilemma, thus thawing the past into 
life so that we can feel its muscles ripple yet 
simultaneously freezing the present so that we 
can analyse its flow. Both use the now familiar 
disillusioning devices of epic theatre to frustrate 
simple identification with the hero, to provide 
commentary and explanation, and to by-pass the 
easy pleasures of narrative tension. Even the key 
phrase which sums up the action is almost identi- 
cal—both protagonists are martyred while ironi- 
cally praising, in Bolt’s words, ‘the happy land 
that needs no heroes. The first act of A Man 
For All Seasons is never clotted with boredom 
like the first half of Galileo. Mr. Bolt scatters his 
mind like buckshot over a variety of characters 
and keeps the eye and ear leaping to follow his 
aim. He never makes Brecht’s mistake of under- 
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estimating the willingness of a modern audience 
to digest a single satirical point. Yet the final 
impression of A Man For All Seasons is of a 
worthy, intelligent, highly literate, graduate- 
school lecture-drama. It is almost as if Mr. Bolt 
had pushed Brecht’s theories farther than Brecht’s 
practice ever attempted to stretch. The alienation 
is too successful and we end up being too de- 
tached from the mimic battle of the stage. We 
are more interested in the ideas than in the men, 
we think more about the interpretation than we 
feel about the execution 

The basic weakness seems to be that the 
tragedy of Sir Thomas More is too firmly rooted 
in his age to be transplanted by an act of logic 
to the present day. Language no longer radiates 
a mystic magic to modern heroes. We will not 
risk death for a subordinate clause or defy the 
rack for an oath. It may be that we are lesser 
men for being debauched by logical positivism, 
but it is useless to pretend that More’s destruc- 
tion is other than an anachronism in a world 
where cowardice can always be intellectually 
justified. A Man For All Seasons can only reach 
us by the lifeline of emotion and poetry which 
Mr. Bolt has denied himself. Both the play and 
the production are acts of self-abnegating cour- 
age. The style is flat without being thin. Paul 
Scofield’s grey, ghostly performance is impressive 
without being overwhelming. The direction of 
Noel Willman is interesting without being in- 
evitable. Leo McKern as the all-purpose chorus 
is the only player who is allowed to project his 
rubbery vigour across the footlights, but his inter- 
jections and asides have in fact little to add to 
our appreciation of the play across whose frame 
he hops and skips like a cartoon animal. 

Tomorrow—With Pictures! has been cut: by 
its authors with all the reluctance of a hesitant 
suicide. It still contains as many themes and as 
many characters as a hastily digested three- 
volume novel. The jokes still rain down like con- 
fetti. Isolated dramatic moments still erupt like 
fights in a football crowd. Miss Irene Dailey still 
mounts her dazzling one-woman anthology of 
acting technique like a Ruth Draper with sex 
appeal. The whole thing is a provocative, puzz- 
ling, funny, infuriating theatrical entertainment, 
but it obstinately refuses to turn into a play. 

The Ionesco double bill at the Arts is a gift 
for anyone who wishes to dismiss the new theatre 
as a ragbag of pompous nonsense, self-intoxi- 
cated giggles, infantile. symbols, and over- 
rehearsed improvisations. For my part, I give 
them Ionesco gladly and I don’t even want a 
receipt. The first play, Improvisation, shows the 
author himself on stage resisting the bullying of 
a trio of French-type critics who have been edu- 
cated beyond their intelligence. It has little rele- 
vance to any discussion which has ever taken 
place in the British theatre and this incongruity 
is made the more unintentionally absurd by half- 
Anglicising the tedious fooling with mentions of 
Wesker and Rattigan. Victims of Duty appears 
to be Ionesco’s refutation of the critical attack. 
Unfortunately, it proves that even pedants can 
be right. I must confess that after twenty minutes 
slowly turning in the eddies of Mr. lonesco’s 
muddy, mad whirlpool | too felt the urge to assert 
the individual rights of ‘my dreams, my anguish, 
my dark desires, my inner anguish,’ and I sus- 
pected they would be more neatly and fully satis- 
fied in the pub next door. I recommend the pub. 
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Chopin 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E minor* 
FRIEDRICH GULDA 
Saint Siens 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in G minor 
MOURA LYMPANY 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JEAN MARTINON 

* conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
ACL 94 
Beethoven 
Syniphony No. 4 in B flat 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 
ACL 95 
Mozart 
Serenade in G major— 
‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’; 
Divertimento in D 
THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Haydn 
Symphony No. 45 in F sharp minor 
* Farewell’ 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 
ACL 96 
Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat— 
‘ Emperor b] 
WILHELM BACKHAUS 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS 
ACL 98 
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Jerome Kern Showcase 
STANLEY BLACK AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
ACL 1031 


Famous Sousa marches 

THE BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS 
conducted by 

LT.-COL. F. J. HARRIS, 0.B.E. 

ACL 1032 


German 

Vocal selections from 

Merrie England; 

Three dances from Henry VII; 
Three dances from Nell Gwyn 
Soloists and 

THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF LONDON 

conducted by VICTOR OLOF 
ACL 1033 


Ebb tide 

FRANK CHACKSFIELD 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
ACL 1034 


DECCA 





12” LONG PLAYING 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 
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PRISON 


OFFICER 


A programme filmed in 
H.M. Prison, Wakefield 
and in the nearby 
H.M. Prison Officers’ 
Training School 


Wednesday, July 13th 


at 9.35 p.m. 
On the ITV network 
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Television 





Summer Spell 


By PETER 


Ir seems to me pointless 
to gird (as some have 
been doing) against the 
new A-R panel nonsense, 
Its Only Money—or 
rather, it is beside the 
point. There will always 
be such panel games on 
TV, and the gimmick 
here (contestants start 
with a fiver and bet 
their general knowledge 
against the quiz-master’s) 
is neither better nor worse than the others. 

Anyway, the issue is not moral: these games 
are on the level of Tit-Bits and strip cartoons 
and amusement arcades, and anybody who wants 
them banished from TV is off on the decidedly 
dangerous track of wanting all these things 
banned. As for Tommy Trinder’s handling of 
It's Only Money, some may dislike low com- 
edians (I happen to enjoy them very much), but 
here undeniably is still one of the best in the 
business, and for my money infinitely preferable 
to the usual smoothie with a pseudo-American 
accent and personality that seems to have been 
removed with detergents. 

No, the case against ITV is not and never has 
been on this level of aiming at the belly for a 
low laugh—the real cause concerns what happens 
when the sights are raised to aim at heart and 
head. There is, for example, a new ATV series 
on Saturday nights called Adventures in Paradise, 
based on stories by James Michener, who appears 
to have the current fiction concession in the 
Pacific. These were heartily panned even in 
America, yet inevitably we have to take the same 
punishment in our due, secondary turn. 

Last Saturday’s episode was apparently in- 
spired by the flight of the Dalai Lama. Adven- 
turers kidnap and haggle over teenage Crown 
Prince of tiny island State, with the old diabetic- 
needing-insulin gimmick throw in to eke out pro- 
ceedings to fifty-five minutes. Hero a good- 
looking hunk like Bogarde with muscles, mostly 
filmed in studios which must have been suffering 
from a severe economy drive—and yet, despite 
the tired writing and the phones that rang with 
an answer as soon as a question was asked, and 
the night-club blonde who happened to :-know 
where the master crook was staying, it was not 
intolerable entertainment. 

But then at last motivation was revealed, and 
the villains turned out to be—yes, you’ve guessed, 
the very worst: Commies plotting a dastardly 
coup, forcing another free dictator to bite the 
dust! And so the cheap, dishonest slurs of 
ideology were dragged in to bolster up the low- 
level fiction, making it not so much bad as rather 
despicable. It is only fair to add that there was 
one quite long sequence of dialogue in Chinese, 
and this, I admit, was excellently written. 

After which it would be pleasant to report an 
American triumph over on BBC with A Town 
Has Turned to Dust by the much-boosted Rod 











FORSTER 


Serling, starring the much-boosted Rod Steiger. 
It was, alas, about as poor and pretentious a 
piece of parable Western as I have seen. 

It begins with the morning lynching of a 
youth in an unspecified Western town at an un- 
specified date for an unspecified crime. Sheriff 
Steiger does not intervene, being high at noon. 
Eventually we learn that the youth had threat- 
ened theft and even worse against storekeeper 
Patrick Allen’s wife: or had he? Might she not 
have encouraged him? Conscience, Mr. Serling 
would seem to suggest, doth make murderers of 
us all. The predictable end, with the sheriff’s re- 
generation, was achieved with the help of every 
cliché in the Western book—mouth-organ music, 


Ballet 
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faces framed between bars, stern priest, re- 
proachful mother, gunfight in main street, the lot. 
Alvin Rakoff’s production was reminiscent of 
BBC drama idiom in the late 1940s—plywood- 
looking exteriors obviously in a’ studio, no 
glimpse of the sky, the kind of stilted low-budget 
realism that supposes an uncontrollable mob of 
(by my rough count) twenty-two extras. The fact 
that this was supposed to be a costly prestige 
effort only deepened one’s depression. Mr. Allen 
did his damnedest, but Mr. Steiger, bearded like 
a cowboy Castro, seemed to me to give a very 
simple, very dreary firework display. 

In an arid summer spell, let me note the twin 
oases of a splendid item about northern brass- 
band competitions in Monitor, and the Face to 
Face interview with Evelyn Waugh, looking re- 
markably like Sir Ralph Richardson, and so 
accommodating that Mr. Freeman seemed almost 
as unsure as Mr. Pinfold that he was hearing the 
right voice, and so forgot to ask any number of 
the questions we wanted to hear answered. 


Humble Pie and Wedding Cake 


By CLIVE BARNES 


HAVING now sat inside 
that agreeably Victorian 
wedding cake, the Albert 
Hall, four times to see 
the Bolshoi dancers, I 
feel I did the impresario 
Victor Hochhauser an in- 
justice in my article last 
week. My view that the 
Albert Hall is far from 
an ideal place in which 
to present ballet remains 
doggedly unchanged, yet 
certain figures I have now been given show that 
I was wrong in my: further conjecture that Mr. 
Hochhauser, or indeed. anyone else, can be 
making an undue profit on the venture. Apart 
from these questions of finance, another more 
important point emerges. Even if you think the 
Albert Hall is one hell of a place for a classical 
ballet show, the difficulty remains to find the 
alternative. Few theatres would be of a size 
economically practicable for these sixteen Bolshoi 
dancers and the accompanying full-scale sym- 
phony orchestra. With the old Stoll Theatre de- 
molished and nearly every other large London 
theatre except the Winter Garden immobilised 
by long-run American musicals, the plight of an 
impresario in search of a man-sized theatre is 
a sad one. To say that someone should build a 





few new large theatres is hardly a solution, and 


to plead that impresarios should only present 
attractions like opera and ballet under full-stage 
conditions would be to deny ourselves such real 
pleasures as are provided by aspects of this 
present visit of the Bolshoi dancers. It was enter- 
prising of Mr. Hochhauser to offer London this 
visit, and ungenerous of me—inflamed by what 
I considered the venture’s bleak presentation— 
not to have registered gratitude for it. 

After a low-powered start on the opening night 
the Russian dancers seem to have acclimatised 


themselves to bare platform, noisy stage, vast 
auditorium and all. Performances improved 
apparently from night to night. By selecting my 
seat carefully I discovered that this unwrapped 
form of ballet even has a positive advantage in 
its negative way, as it concentrates attention on 
the dancing and nothing but the dancing. Much 
of it is sumptuous. 

There are perhaps two important differences 
between Russian and Western dancers. Techni- 
cally Russian dancing has a seamless flow, they 
dance with their whole bodies, almost with their 
whole identities. Secondly but equally, they have 
a far greater sense of individuality than is usual 
among Western dancers. The leading male dancer 
of the troupe, Georgy Farmanyants, is a simple 
example. Short, wiry, tense rather than relaxed, 
yet with the detached look of a master-craftsman, 
his dancing uncoils like a well-oiled spring. His 
physical presence is powerful, while his stage 
personality is likeable in an off-hand way, yet 
anything but ingratiating His huge jumps have a 
matter-of-fact heroism about them, and when he 
spins’ he gives the impression of strength and 
momentum rather than speed. There is no other 
dancer quite like him. , 

I have picked Farmanyants, but I might just 
as fairly have selected the wonderfully warm 
Suzanna Zvyagina, or the lyrical bravura dancers 
Nina Timofeyeva and Boris Khokhlov, who are 
giving a nightly lesson in classical style called 
the Don Quixote pas de deux. These four, to- 
gether with an elusive chameleon, Vladimir Leva- 
shev, are outstanding, yet their qualities differ 


\from their colleagues’ only in their quantity. We 


in the West have a lot to learn from the Russian 
dancers—their fusion of acting with dancing, 
their whole-heartedness and their humility. Next 
week, while commenting on the group’s second 
programme, I will try to suggest what they might 
have to learn from the West, and perhaps hint 
how a marriage could be arranged. 
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After Impressionism 
By SIMON HODGSON 


VUILLARD was a marvel- 
lous painter, and Bon- 
nard was a marvellous 
painter, and Roussel was 
a less marvellous painter, 
and Maurice Denis was 
+ often a bad painter. And 
let it be clear at once that 
the Vuillards and Bon- 
nards now to be seen :n 
London, especially at the 
Marlborough Gallery, 
Wildenstein’s, and Ro- 
land, Browse and Delbanco’s, are far more worth 
visiting than most young contemporaries in need 
of money, love, support or admiration. It 1s 
sometimes said that I, for instance, write far 
more about those painters who are dead than 
about those who are alive, as if the fact of a 
man’s death was a serious consideration with 
me, and, further, as if this statement, which is 
true indeed, implied some lack of moral sub- 
stance on my part. It does not. To be concerned 
with quality, and with the quality of my own 
responses, is enough, without having also to 
shoulder the responsibilities of gallery owners, 
and promoters, patrons and teachers of art. 
Damn the young; if they have talent they are still 
mastering a technique; if they have mastered a 
technique they are still trying to fit it to subject- 
matter as yet unabsorbed; their pictures should 
be bought out of kindness, not written about; 
and this state of affairs should continue until 
there is some corpus of agreement about the 
training of painters—which is being achieved in 
a world-wide sense for abstract art even now— 
so that technique is put back in its proper place, 
as a basic and universal discipline rather than the 
present-day hypnotic fruit machine of the little 
galleries: put your talent in the slot, and who 
knows what ism-istic form your work will end 
by taking. 
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This returns us to Vuillard, who knew, great 
man, his own weaknesses. He spent too long ‘n 
youth finding his feet in that approach to paint- 
ing which is our joy today. And he tired very 
early. Now Wordsworth wrote some really 
dreadful poetry and Browning’s talent failed him 
at the end, but that does not make them less 
great if one thinks of their good days. Moreover, 
Vuillard knew he was failing, and if one thinks 
of what had gone before one can forgive the old 
man’s over-plaintive exclamation about ‘l’épreuve 
de la prospérité.’ Not that he didn’t paint good 
pictures late in life, some of the studies for those 
appallingly over-finished, dull portraits in in- 
teriors are fine; not that he didn’t always handle 
the actual pigment like an angel, he had become 
bored and boring, caught in the conventions that 
he had slowly gathered round him during his long 
life. 


The first of those interiors had a sparkle and 
an inventiveness which dazzle still, as can be 
seen in the lovely green picture at the Marl- 
borough of Madame Hessel’s salon. All the in- 
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gredients of the fall are there, but wonderfully 
alive, down to the rapid sketching of that most 
amiable of twentieth-century painted dogs, 
Madame Hessel’s collie. For all the milky 
splendour of Bonnard—and there is a still-life 
at the Marlborough, and a ravishing landscape 
at Roland, Browse and Delbanco that people 
should rush to see—it is to Vuillard, with his 
gift, as I suggested a week or so ago, for the 
complete apercu completely realised on canvas, 
that one turns with most gratitude. He was a 
happy painter, but it was not that unrefiective, 
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noisy, obvious happiness of earlier ‘impres- 
sionist’ work, though this is the great impressionist 
virtue, plain joy in nature; Vuillard was less 
assertive, less unrestrained, less prepared to for- 
get the world’s cares in a genial moment, and 
his works have a private air, and a more cautious 
beauty of handling that are both rewarding and 
rather a relief. 

There are also paintings by Braque at the 
Marlborough Galleries, and a small still-life by 
Cézanne. Mr. Ceri Richards has a large exhibi- 
tion at the Whitechapel Gallery. 


Emotional Energy 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Wild River. (General 
release.) — Roses for 
the Prosecutor. (Gala- 
Royal, Edgware Road.) 

Opp (but then film distri- 

bution is one of the 

oddest things in an eccen- 

tric industry) to find a 

film directed by Elia 

Kazan slithering, via the 

New Victoria, into gen- 

eral release without a West End showing. And 
with Montgomery Clift, Lee Remick, Jo van 
Fleet and the Tennessee river, too; and one of 
those big, big stories you’d think was just the 
stuff to slay them in the twelve-and-sixes. Big- 
ness is Wild River's (‘A’ certificate) weakness, in 
fact, a kind of technical sprawling rather than 
justifiable size-in-itself; it’s all too long, too 
windy and wordy, but worth the week’s new 
films and most of last week’s as well. For one 
thing, it has some of the most beautiful scenery 
I think I ever saw filmed, observed, if it doesn’t 
sound too far-fetched, in a kind of futurely- 
retrospective way, with already a feeling of 
nostalgia and loss because you know it’s to be 
swept away. The island in the river, colonised 
two generations back by one man, cleared and 
made fertile and now old enough to have the 
patina of proper Kazan decadence about its 
dwellings and whole appearance, is waiting to be 
covered with a flat expanse of water; and that 
early-morning mist rising round the shores, that 
lush, jungly interior, the choric Negroes sing- 
ing soft, haunting hymns, are all to be swept 
away; the island sunk, the Negroes modernised 
into cabins with electric light on the mainland. 
And however hard it may seem, one knows it 
has to be done, since the misty beautiful river is 
a killer when in flood, and Grandma (Jo van 
Fleet) an irrational and helpless part of the land- 
scape, decorative as an old gnarled tree but, for 
all her mighty will, powerless and wrong. 
Kazan has plenty of his favourite plots and 
props: primitive and violent feeling, explosive 
rural life, large and small themes intertwined, 
backwoodsiness at a pretty credible modern level, 
among children, young women, storekeepers, 
office girls—a feeling of enormous, barely har- 
nessed emotional energy that goes well with this 
story of the TVA, of a river tamed and its energy 
harnessed on such a majestic scale. He also has, 
in his main actors especially, an excess of 


Method, which, from being a general principle, 
has frozen into a manner, stylised and rhythmi- 
cal, as if Method principles can be applied only 
that way, appear with only that one voice, tone, 
accent, pitch, and even type of gesture. Lee 
Remick is a typical case She is extremely beauti- 
ful, in the ageless-youthful style of Natalie Wood, 
Claire Bloom, or Susan Strasberg, rather un- 
sympathetic, mannered and voiced to the last 
inflection in what seems a Kazan-and-Method 
mixture: effective, but repetitive, as of neurotic, 
leonine creatures pacing up and down their cage. 
And really it takes a bit of swallowing the way a 
girl who starts as something straight out of 
Erskine Caldwell—grammar, accent, clothes, pig- 
tailed hair, old rocking chair and old drab cardi- 
gan and little grimy child and all—in a couple of 
weeks turns into a svelte and beautiful creature 
straight from Harper's. But the manner of the 
love story is convincing and unfilmish: the man 
saying he’s off, he’s not the marrying kind, he 
doesn’t want a widow and two children on his 
back; and the woman saying yes, yes, yes he 
must, because she’s strong and smart and loves 
him (even if he’s weak and unsmart and doesn’t 
much love her, the implication is), till in the end 
he says, Well I know I'll regret it but . . . and 
marries her; which seems a pretty fair example 
of romantic courtship these days. Montgomery 
Clift is at his dimmest, glummest and nuttiest (a 
good actor sliding into the part of a dull man, 
as nearly always, is it?), a man who loses every 
fight, who fumbles and miscalculates but always, 
if you’ve noticed, gets his girl; and not just any 
girl but always the most gorgeous. Method or 
no Method, when Lee Remick, all desperate, 
cracking control and quite flamingly beautiful 
by then, cries out her love—her pretty unwanted 
love, at that—you believe it; and, as so often in 
life, think: What, all that for him? When the 
attraction of actors is analysed, as it surely will 
be one of these days, Montgomery Clift will be 
one of the rummest cases. 

Wilhelm Staudt’s The Murderers Are Amongst 
Us was one of the first post-war films to reach 
us from Germany; its theme, which you can 
guess, being the same as that of his Roses for the 
Prosecutor (‘A’ certificate), in which, so many 
years later, the pro-Nazi official is still found 
cock-a-hoop in West Europe; and, of course, 
caught up with. Stuffed with hefty Germanic 
cliché of plot. and situation, and equally hefty 
irony, love interest, and even jokes. 
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Consenting Adults 


By PENELOPE GILLIATT 


HERE is no doubt that Cecil B. DeMille was 
ca the right lines when he filmed The Admir- 
able Crichton under the title of Male and Female. 
Barrie may have thought that he was writing 
about the ineluctable nature of the hierarchical 
system, but DeMille knew where the real interest 
lay: sex. He also knew where the prejudice lay 
in the English-speaking world, and neatly man- 
aged to absolve his slogan from any suspicion of 
appealing to the one in twenty of us who happens 
to be a male homosexual. So far as excluding the 
homosexual goes, of course. the English law has 
done even better. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the really 
extreme case of anti-homosexuality—which no 
anthropologist would allow to be an innate 
instinct—may represent the principles of some 
atavistic economist within us, regressing to the 
time when a male who produced no children was 
a burden on the community. If the population 
increase develops alarmingly enough, it should be 
possible to scotch this, but in England it is clearly 
going to be a long haul Though we may have a 
good record for political and religious tolerance, 
as homosexual-baiters we have few competitors. 
Apart from the Federal German Republic and 
Austria, we stand alone in Western Europe in 
considering homosexual acts between consenting 
male adults a criminal offence; and the bombast 
produced by mentioning the word to a good 
many Englishmen can even exceed the ire-raising 
potential of Suez, capital punishment, or the 
hypothetical marriage of the subject’s daughter 
to a Negro. (The same man will probably do 
well on all four topics; as Mr. Westwood’s’survey* 
bears out, these prejudices tend to occur in 
clusters.) If any observer is looking for the really 
classic, ranting condition of anti-homosexuality, 
he is unlikely to find what he wants among 
women—partly, of course, because the male 
homosexual can raise no secret doubts in women 
about their own virility. and partly, Mr. West- 
wood suggests, because both groups enjoy talking 
about men; but there is a recognisable male type 
that can be counted on to supply a faultless 
degree of prejudice. I once observed optimum 
response in an Old Etonian insurance broker with 
five children, an ex- and a present wife, some 
limitation in verbal function, and a passion for 
carpentry; to him the homosexual was obviously 
a man who got off scot-free from paying school 
bills and alimony, who was unfairly blessed with 
the gift of the gab, and who was arty enough to 
regard the home-craftsman as a philistine. Clearly 
there was a direct challenge here. 

Sometimes I suspect that the real reason for the 
special discrimination in England against homo- 
sexuals, out of a wide choice of minority groups, 
might be sought in economics. Comparatively we 
have raised much less resistance to Jews, because 
many of them are employers, or to West Indians, 
because on the whole their jobs are low-paid and 
unpleasant; homosexuals, on the other hand, are 
frequently self-employed, and they are identified 





* A Minority. By Gordon Westwood, with a fore- 
word by Sir John Wolfenden. (Longmans, 30s.) 


in the public mind with work that is both enter- 
taining and cushy. If we could project the idea 
of the homosexual as an ideal sewer-worker, 
with the helpful rider of a few gloating John 
Gordonesque references to ‘muck’ and ‘filth, 
then we might get somewhere. A_ further 
tactic would be to press for legislation against 
any kind of extra-marital sex. It would 
become an offence (soliciting) for consenting 
adults to have lunch together; police spy-holes 
would be set up to observe dance-halls and hotel 
lobbies, and it would be permissible for a con- 
stable to flirt with a likely-looking deb in the 
interests of making an arrest. Bright lights would 
be fitted up over car parks and other known 
vice-spots, and love-letters between unmarried 
couples would be sufficient evidence for 
imprisonment. Such measures would merely re- 
inforce the conscientious work that the gossip- 
columnists already do in bringing to light this 
kind of vice, and after a short seventy-five years 
we might even be able to hope for a second 
Wolfenden Report, prepared by a commission of 
tolerant homosexuals, to press for greater under- 
standing of heterosexual problems. The serious 
press would do its best, and ‘Fornication is not 
a crime, it is a disease’ would be on every liberal 
lip; but of course the recommendations in the 
Report would continue to be rejected by those 
few Members of Parliament not already in prison 
for infringing the Act. 

Gordon Westwood is not on to this particular 
ploy, but A Minority is full of wily ammunition 
all the same. His quiet, alert investigation into 
the lives and attitudes of 127 homosexuals yields 
impeccable arguments against most of the old 
saws on the subject—always assuming that those 
who produce saws are accessible to facts and 
figures, which is a brazen assumption. It is often 
said, for instance, that any modification of the 
law would open the flood-gates to a wave of 
homosexuality; but Mr. Westwood, like everyone 
else who has really gone into it, can find nothing 
to suggest that there would be any increase in the 
incidence of homosexual behaviour, as distinct 
from a probable small increase in the frequency 
of acts between already practising homosexuals; 
and he can find everything to suggest a drop in 
the horrible attendant vice of blackmail. We are 
also familiar with the proposition that legalised 
homosexuality would increase the threat to young 
boys, this fear most often being voiced by the 
class that self-righteously skimps itself to educate 
its sons at all-male boarding schools, where 
homosexuality is innocently uninhibited as never 
again (one interviewed man recalls the shock of 
his first adult experience: “This was different 
from school, which was guiltless’). Westwood’s 
research, however, like the Curran and Parr 
survey in the British Medical Jeurnal, shows the 
pedophiliac to be a type altogether distinct from 
the adult-seeking homosexual. 

It is often held—and because this is England, 
it constitutes an accusation—that the homosexual 
vaults over too many class-barriers and gets some 
censurable pleasure out of choosing a partner 
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whose social background is different from his 
own. Peers taking up with barrow-boys, Guards- 
men drinking with officers: we all know where 
that leads. As far as Mr Westwood’s 127 are 
concerned, they seem to be a good’ deal less 
bothered by snobbery than the rest of the English, 
social distinctions having a natural tendency to 
melt away in any community under fire; but, all 
the same, a taste for partners of roughly the same 
educational level often persists. As one contact 
indignantly asserted: ‘When I’m making love, I 
like to make references to writers and characters 
in plays and so on. So he must know what I’m 
talking about. I can’t break off in the middle of 
everything to explain.’ 

One of the virtues of the book’s sober and 
unemotive method lies in its reminder that homo- 
sexuality need not inherently cause any great 
social convulsions. In England we happen to have 
chosen to develop it into a major problem, but 
this is not the choice that has been made in, say, 
Holland or Denmark. Having turned the homo- 
sexual’s private life into something approaching 
a public meeting, we have invited hecklers’ 
irrelevancies and got them. As surely as Empire 
Loyalist interruptions they come, the suggestions 
that the cure for homosexuality lies with medi- 
cine, or psychiatry, or the Church—cheerfuily 
disregarding the fact that the first two have 
explained that it really is not possible to cure 
something that is not an illness, and that the third 
has undertaken to deal with it only on the fanci- 
ful basis that a predominantly irreligious people 
can be persuaded to abstain from homosexuality 
because it is declared a sin. 

The ignorance among doctors that this book 
exposes is stunning. One practitioner, for in- 
stance, told a homosexual to shake himself out of 
it by taking more exercise, and another is inter- 
ested in a ftittle theory that all homosexuals are 
left-handed. But on the whole there is even more 
nonsense from the evangelists. One of them—the 
prison psychiatrist in Liverpool, if you please— 
states that ‘if there is any other solution than 
belief in Christian doctrine and principles and 
faith then I do not know it, nor do I find myself 
able to conceive of one.’ Even if one ignored the 
demonstrable inability of the Church to abate 
the homosexual condition, which an expert like 
Mr. Westwood cannot bring himself to do, it 
seems a bit much to suggest that the God of the 
homosexual Muslim or Buddhist or Jew cannot 
compete with the God obtaining in Christian 
Liverpool. Desperation has certainly driven a 
thin contingent of homosexuals to look for com: 
fort in the Church, and this must have raised 
many clerical hopes; but if they were no longer 
outside the law it seems unlikely that the propor- 
tion of religiously inclined homosexuals would 
exceed the proportion of, say, devout mastur- 
bators. Religion, said Gibbon solidly, is no de- 
fence against heterosexuality, and in a more per- 
missive age there is no reason to suppose that it 
could quell any other kind of sex either. 

After a few hours of reading Marriage: Studies 
in emotional conflict and growth,} it becomes 
obvious that the only really effective way of 
putting down heterosexuality is marriage. Cring- 
ing under the force of sexual horror expressed 
by all ten participants in the five marital case- 
histories here reported, one only feels deeply 
amazed that so far we have managed not to 
make married sex a criminal offence. ‘He has 
put poison into me,” accuses a wife, to which the 
case-workers add a sage footnote that this image 
crops up all the time in their dealings with such 
dissenting adults. The most fervent anti- 
homosexual could hardly muster up more disgust. 





+ MARRIAGE. Edited by Lily Pincus. (Methuen. 25s.) 
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J. H. WILLIAMS 
(Elephant Bill) 


In Quest of 
a Mermaid 


“This collection of stories from his 
years in Burma is as gentle, as firmly- 
founded in love of animals and respect 
for human beings, and in places as 
exciting as his earlier ones.” 

TIME AND TIDE 
“Elephant Bill was the best sort of 
natural story-teller; these sixteen stories 
show all his ability.” NEWS CHRONICLE 
Illustrated 18s. 


CROSWELL BOWEN 


The Curse 


of the 
Mishegotten 


“The author has allowed the long, 
often sordid, often glorious story to 
tell itself in all its original force. This 
is an impressive and a memorable 
biography.” SPHERE 
Illustrated 255. 


Arnold Bennett 
and H. G. Wells 


Edited by 
HARRIS WILSON 


“The correspondence between Wells 
and Bennett is well worth bringing 


together comprehensively. ‘There is a * 


pleasure in finding each man so deli- 
ciously himself.” THE TIMES 


“A fitting memorial to two unfashion- 
able writers who deserve not to be 
forgotten.” SPECTATOR 

+ 255. 


T. H. JONES 
Songs of a 
Mad Prince 


A new collection of poems by the 
author of The Enemy in the Heart. 
12s. 6d. 
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Developing all the symptoms in turn, one follows 
the stories with deep interest and gloom, the 
interest chiefly deriving from the innumerable 
kinds of secret collusion that can lock an 
apparently hostile couple together, and the gloom 
partly from the authors’ drab use of oratio 
obliqua. Incidentally, 1 could have done with 
one case that showed the workers dealing with 
the overt threat of an affair, rather than the 
buried threat of cedipal memories. 


Literary Musings 
The Sign of the Fish. By Peter Quennell. (Collins, 
21s.) 


{ LATELY submitted to questioning for the tele- 
vision. The object, I suppose, was to gratify the 
curiosity which many people feel about the ways 
in which others earn their livings. (My pre- 
decessor in the series was a racing motorist.) My 
interviewer showed little interest in literary life. 
He was mildly solicitous of my moral welfare and 
financial stability and of the sincerity of my 
religious profession but his main preoccupation 
was with my childhood and adolescence before 
1 became a writer. To my literary and aesthetic 
tastes, to the problems of construction and style, 
to the places where I had travelled and the 
people I had met, to my habits of work, to all 
io fact which constitutes the literary life, he was 
indifferent. And presumably he knew what the 
modern public demands. I mention this episode 
because it suggests a warning that Mr. Quennell 
must not expect wide popularity for his work of 
reminiscences. The only weakness of the flesh to 
which he admits is an early taste for cigarettes 
more costly than he could afford. The nearest he 
comes to religious experience is early alarm at 
the illustrations of Pilgrim’s Progress. Of child- 
hood and adolescence there is barely a hint. This 
will not, I fear, attract the television public. Will 
it be better appreciated by a smaller but more 
discerning circle? 

Mr. Quennell was discovered by Eddie Marsh 
and early befriended by the Sitwells. He wrote 
some pleasant post-Georgian, pre-Eliot verses. 
He shows proper modesty about his subsequent 
career. His only attempt after his verses at 
imaginative writing was a novel which he 
assures us was bad. Since then for some thirty 
years he has been a professional writer. He has 
written books of criticism and biography of not 
very recondite subjects, all of which have been 
lucid, some in places elegant. He spent many 
years as reviewer for the Daily Mail, edited the 
Cornhill and now edits a magazine of popular 
history. 

Is he quite the man to explore for us the 
mysteries of the creative impulse? For that 
seems to be one of the tasks he has set himself. 
He tells us that he originally intended to examine 
the relationship between the artist and the 
moralist; also the relationship of writing to 


| sexual experience. The writer and the natural 


world; the writer and his dreams; these too are 
the subjects of projected but abandoned chap- 
ters. We are not told why we have been dis- 
appointed in these matters. “Instead we have a 
book which, -had we not the author’s assurance 
that it has been carefully planned, might care- 
lessly be taken for an unrelated collection of 
essays. There are the descriptions of two 
murderers and three hostesses—it is not clear 
whether he claims the friendship of Lady Cunard 
in her heyday in Grosvenor Square. a glimpse of 
happy holidays abroad, a few recognisable por- 
traits of the older literary men of his youth. 
With his contemporaries he is less happy. He 
claims acquaintance with the brilliant and 
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mysterious man who wrote under the name of 
Henry Green, but reveals nothing of him. The 
only contemporary writers for whom he appears 
to indulge affection are the creators of Palin. 
urus and James Bond. He speaks disparagingly of 
his distinguished old school-fellow, Mr. Graham 
Greene. He mentions Mr. Anthony Powell but 
says no more than that their paths crossed at the 
university. The richly gifted historian of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, Mr. Harold Acton, who 
used regularly and sumptuously to feed the lean 
young Quennell, is dismissed with something very 
like a sneer. He is happier in the posthumous 
friendship of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim and of Boswell. Of his juniors he 
seems unaware, except for Dylan Thomas whom 
he encountered in Rome in distressed circum- 
stances, and, apparently. failed to relieve. 

Is there nothing kind that can be truthfully 
said of these musings? Yes. Mr. Quennell seems 
to have preserved in middle age a belief that 
works of art are essentially enjoyable. It is an 
opinion which has been little regarded in the 
last thirty years. It is agreeable to hear it re- 
stated. Moreover, he writes nicely. He has noth- 
ing very original to say but he observes the rules 
of grammar and draws on a large vocabulary 
with notable tact of choice. Also one must admire 
his courage in a choice of title which tempts 
readers and reviewers to ribaldry. There must be 
a dozen not at all recondite quotations dealing 
pejoratively with fish. I shall refrain from using 
them. 

EVELYN WAUGH 


Bad Old Man 
A Time in Rome. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Long- 
mans, 21s.) 


I HAVE always found Rome the most satisfactory 
city in Europe for just loitering about. The 
Spanish Steps, for example, must surely provide 
the most appropriate setting in the world for out- 
door idlers; and almost wherever else one may 
pause for a rest or a drink, there are such en- 
chanting things to look at, such splendid or in- 
famous associations to engage the mind, that one 
finds oneself still sitting there three hours later 
abandoning important plans. 

This being the case, I cannot but think that 
Elizabeth Bowen must have been determined, not 
to say grim, in her initial approach. Having 
some three months to spend in Rome with 
nothing but the city itself to claim her attention, 
she tramped round the place with the iron 
discipline of a legionary, showed the foresight 
of Octavian, the prudence of Cato. In the earlier 
(and duller) pages of this record of her stay, 
Miss Bowen’s desire for self-improvement looms 
like a spectre, menacing both her own prospect 
of enjoyment and ours: while her sheer reverence 
for everything settles so thickly about us that at 
times it is near blotting out the entire scene. 

But little by little Rome has its way with her. 
A Time in Rome, far from being a guide-book, 
is not even a travel-book in the accepted sense; 
it is a series of diffuse and highly personal reflec- 
tions. As Miss Bowen ceases to be a sightseer and 
slowly becomes an habituée, these reflections, 
losing the almost governessy tone appropriate io 
her early ‘rucksack’ activities, begin to catch the 
grotesque romance, the impossible wickedness, 
the stylish decay and viciously alluring elegance 
of this least regenerate of cities. Little excursions 
into h'story, both remote and recent (there is 4 
most notable and dainty passage about the Roma 
Sparita of the nineteenth century, infested with 
trailing vegetation and English painters), make 
for excellent writing and some shrewd specula- 
tion about personalities as diverse as Tiberius, 
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Cellini and St. Paul: and happy descriptions of 
unfamiliar Roman scenes (who else would have 
yisited the cemetery?) come casually and un- 
forced from someone who has now at last 
learned from Rome to enjoy what comes. 

But throughout this quiet and pleasant book I 
had one slight misgiving. For although Miss 
Bowen is eventually reduced to a suitable state 
of Roman laxity and acceptance, I still detected 
a certain possessiveness, a demanding love of the 
place, which seems to make her, from time to 
time, somewhat of a scold, apt to reprove the 
city for being a bit slack in looking after her and 
returning her affection. She manages to convey 
the idea that Rome is a wayward old man, with 
a brilliant but iniquitous career behind him, who 
should now by rights be busy repenting his past 
excesses and not just basking cynically in the sun. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Then They Were Hanged 


Roots of Revolution By Franco Venturi. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 63s.) 


Wuen Professor Venturi’s remarkable book 
appeared in Italy some eight years ago, it was 
called simply // Popolismo Russo, and the title 
chosen for the English edition obscures one of 
its main merits. There is a great temptation for 
a historian writing about Russia in the nineteenth 
century to see everything in relation to the up- 
heaval of 1917 which is still the most important 
historical influence on our lives today. The 
movements of the past century tend to be judged 
by the extent to which they contributed to the 
October Revolution, and their success or failure 
is assessed by many writers according to their 
role in ultimately helping or hindering the success 
of Lenin and Trotsky. So it is salutary and re- 
freshing when a historian looks at Czarist Russia 
for its own sake and analyses its vivid and 
vigorous intellectual life without reference to 
what was to come after. In this volume, indeed, 
we have the best of both worlds, for Sir Isaiah 
Berlin’s eloquent introduction draws the conclu- 
sions which Professor Venturi deliberately avoids 
and points the tragedy which is implicit in every 
chapter of this book. 

Few countries have been so open to foreign 
ideas as Russia in the nineteenth century, and 
consequently the history of Russian intellectual 
movements throws light not on Russian history 
alone, but on the whole climate of European 
ideas. The impact of Hegel and Comte, of Saint- 
Simon and John Stuart Mill, of Socialism and 
Anarchism was all the more powerful in a 
country which, by the course of its history and 
the policy of its rulers, had had only sporadic 
contact with the rest of Europe. But at the same 
time, as most of Professor Venturi’s characters 
never tired of pointing out, the social and politi- 
cal circumstances were unique, and European 
movements acquired a special flavour when trans- 
planted there. It is this combination of the ideas 
of the West with the traditions and institutions of 
Russia that produced the movements which Pro- 
fessor Venturi analyses so carefully. His large 
and profound book is a model for all historians of 
ideas. It is highly concentrated in style, so that, 
in over 700 pages of text, hardly a word is 
wasted. (Mr. Francis Haskell has been remark- 
ably successful in rendering the terse, lucid style 
of the original into an English that does not read 
like a translation at all ) The narrative starts with 
Herzen and the 1840s and ends with the assassin- 
ation of the Emperor Alexander II in 1881. 
During these forty years the revolutionary move- 
Ment in Russia was born. The Populist move- 
ment, indeed, included every kind of revolu- 


tionary activity and temperament. Herzen 
himself, full of liberal hesitations and scruples, 
impressed by Bakunin’s violence and ruthlessness 
or by the fanaticism of the Slavophils, but at 
the same time ironical and sceptical about them, 
is typical of a whole way of looking at politics. 
Tkachev’s complete unscrupulousness, his’ belief 
that revolution was a matter for professionals, 
foreshadows Lenin, and is an example of the true 
revolutionary temperament: ‘any concession or 
doubt, any compromise, multiplicity of command 
or decentralisation of the forces in the fight, can 
only weaken their energy, prejudice their work 
and do away with any chance of victory.’ Again, 
the touching optimism, devotion and _high- 
mindedness of N. V. Chaikovsky and his circle, 
who reminded observers of the early Christians, 
is characteristic of one strand in the tradition of 
anarchist thought and action. 

But the book is not a history of ideas alone. It 
would, in fact, be hard to write about nineteenth- 
century Russia without linking ideas with action, 
for in no society have the ‘intelligentsia’ played 
so important a political role and nowhere has 
the effect of ideas on practice been more direct. 
Professor Venturi has examined in detail just 
how the ideas of the intellectuals came to be 
applied to the first modest beginnings of the 
organised workers’ and peasants’ movements, 
and has sorted out with great subtlety the rami- 
fications of the various groups. 

The first phase of Russian revolutionary 
activity, which is the subject of this book, came 
to an end on March 1, 1881, with the successful 
assassination of the Czar, and the book ends with 
the words, ‘Then they were hanged.’ The execu- 
tion of the conspirators was, in fact, followed 
by a period of reaction; and when the revolu- 
tionary movement revived again and led to the 
revolutions of 1905 and 1917, many of the 
original ideas of the Populists had been aban- 
doned or transmuted, even though the Social 
Revolutionaries, up to their final suppression by 
Lenin, kept alive much of their tradition. Yet, as 
Sir Isaiah Berlin suggests, the Populists’ analysis 
of the Russian situation and their ideas about 
the development of backward countries have been 
partly justified by subsequent events in Asia and 
Africa (which is more than can be said of 
Marx’s predictions). Above all, however, it is for 
the richness, variety and vitality of their lives 
and ideas that the Russian revolutionaries of the 
mid-nineteenth century are worth studying; and 
in doing this Professor Venturi has produced 
one of the major works of post-war European 
scholarship. 

JAMES JOLL 


Ought 


The Fall and Rise of Alfried Krupp. By Gordon 
Young. (Cassell, 21s.) 

The Price of Glory. By Henriette von Schirach 
(Muller, 21s.) 


| BELIEVE in Ought. Like all other religious 
faiths, Oughtism cannot ultimately be rationally 
justified. Another man believes in God because 
that, in the end, is the way he feels, and 
Oughtists believe in Ought for the same reason. 
The fool hath said in his heart ‘there is no 
Ought.’ And here are two books about two 
such fools. The fates of these Germans have 
been vastly different; one is still a prisoner in 
Spandau, and the other is. possibly the richest 
man in the world. Yet what made them both 
what they were and are was the inability to 
understand that there are things that people 
ought not to do—not because they will be pun- 
ished, or because other things will bring greater 
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THE SHAPING OF 
MODERN IRELAND 


Edited by 

Conor Cruise O’Brien 

The leading Irishmen between the fall of 
Parnell and the 1916 Rising by distinguished 
authors. Amongst others, Sir Shane Leslie 
writes on Archbishop Walsh, Myles Dillon on 
Douglas Hyde, Terence de Vere White on 
Arthur Griffith and Conor Cruise O’Brien on 
Timothy Healy. 25s. 
Acting Shakespeare 

Bertram Joseph 


Of great usefuiness and interest to actors and 

students alike. The author draws on his own 

experiences of teaching and of production. 
Illustrated. 25s, 


Structure and Dynamics of 

the Psyche 

C. G. Jung 

Volume VIII in The Collected Works. Trans- 
lated by R. F. C. Hull. 42s. 
Pestalozzi: The Man and His Work 
Kate Silber 


A definitive portrait of Pestalozzi’s life and 
thought. Hlustrated. 32s, 


Administrative Vitality 
Marshall Dimock 


Why do organisations grow sluggish and rigid 


when they become large? This important book 
throws much light on. this basic problem of 
our age. 25s. 


The Middle East _A History 
Sydney N. Fisher 


A clear authoritative modern treatment of a 
crucia! area of the world makes the contem- 
porary scene as well as the earlier Muslim eras 
intelligible to the reader. 46s. 


TWO RECENT SUCCESSES 


Grandad With Snails 
Michael Baldwin 


The autobiography of a “‘teddy boy™ child- 
hood so strongly praised by the critics. 15s. 


Last of the Sailormen 
Bob Roberts 


His own life story written in the Master’s cabin 
of the barge ““Cambria”. 
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advantage, but because such things are wrong. 

Von Schirach was a typical example of the 
kind of man likely to flourish under a dictator- 
ship that-has begun by destroying all the old 
rules and standards. Brainless, talentless and 
characterless, in any sane society he would have 
done well to become a very bad film-actor. His 
wife has now scribbled out a few ludicrous 
stories and reflections, flung together in no sort 
of order and with no sort of pattern, muddled, 
contradictory, wildly implausible, and with a 
few mechanical nods in the direction of a 
fashionable repentance. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that she repents nothing except the failure, 
which she regards with a kind of whining cross- 
ness that is roughly what one would expect from 
the wife of a man as essentially insignificant as 
von Schirach. The behaviour of the American 
occupation troops after the war is adversely 
commented_upon in a series of unfavourable 
anecdotes, frequently about Negro or Jewish 
soldiers: she is particularly indignant about the 
American soldiers’ looting. Indeed, she is in- 
dignant about the general lack of correctness 
with which the defeated Nazis were treated in 
those early days. Were there not international 
conventions laid down for the treatment of 
prisoners, was there not international law, did 
not the rights of property apply? Perhaps the 
Nazis themselves had not always scrupulously 
observed these rules, but that was all over and 
done with. It is the future we must look to now. 

Much the same philosophy, it is clear, ani- 
mates Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 
though at a far more sophisticated level. The 
Nazi party, sworn allegiance to Hitler, the use of 
slave labour and concentration camps—while 
to his more naive father Gustav these offered 
an enthusiasm in themselves, to the wise 
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A Minority 


The Male Homosexual 
in Great Britain 


Gordon Westwood 
Foreword by 


Sir John Wolfenden 


‘A remarkable study of the history and 
social behaviour of 127 self-acknow- 
ledged male homosexuals, drawn from 
a wide range of occupation, age and 
education . . . devised with ingenuity 
and carried out with a technical skill and 
integrity which do credit to everyone 
concerned.’ Letitia Fairfield THE SUN- 
DAY TIMES, 

‘I think this book is of transcending 
importance.’ Mr. William Shepherd, M.P. 
‘I have read this book.’ -The Home 
Secretary. (in the recent debate on 
Homosexuality in the House of Com- 
mons). 30s 


Longmans 


old owl who succeeded to the direction of the 
firm in 1943 (but who had, as Mr. Young makes 
clear, been virtually running it since a much 
earlier date) they were all means to an end. The 
end, of course, was the power and pelf of the 
firm of Krupp, and the wise old ‘ow! has demon- 
strated, with as well-feathered a nest as has ever 
been seen in the world, that it paid to hold aloof, 
to be neither for nor against concentration 
camips, to get orders from above for every piece 
of wickedness he committed. 

Krupp is not a dishonest man, as most of us 
understand the term. He never had the slightest 
intention of making any of the renunciations 
promised in the ‘Krupp Treaty’—probably the 
most dishonest document in the history of inter- 
national diplomacy, but since none of the 
Western or Federal German negotiators who 
signed it had any intention of forcing him to 
do so, he can hardly be blamed for that. Fo: to 
Herr Krupp the making of agreements, like the 
employment of slave labour or the giving of 
500,000,000 marks to Jewish and Israeli funds as 
compensation for some of the slaves, carries no 
moral implications. He did not use slave labour 
because he thought it right, and he did not give 
the money because he had since realised that it 
was wrong. 

What he gets out of it it is difficult to say. 
He is a lonely and unhappy man; both his mar- 
riages failed, and he seems to have few enthu- 
siasms and fewer joys. It is a pity that his un- 
happiness is not caused by his bad conscience, 
but it clearly is not. It could not be: for the 
mechanism that would provoke such unhappi- 
ness is missing in Herr Krupp, as it is missing in 
the von Schirachs. Frau von Shirach records 
her feelings in 1940, on her husband’s appoint- 
ment as Gauleiter of Vienna: ‘I must confess 
that the prospect of living in Vienna made me 
forget the whole war. It never occurred to me 
that we were going as representatives of the 
hated Hitler, as usurpers and intruders.’ And 
when she visited Amsterdam, ‘I did not know 
that behind closed doors somewhere in the city 
little persecuted Anne Frank was keeping a diary 
which was destined to become a grim indict- 
ment.’ But it should have occurred to you, 
and you should have known. / know that it is 
wrong to kill or persecute people: what makes 
you so different? Some say it is because you are 
Germans, which is scarcely less nonsensical than 
your own theories. But to me and my fellow- 
believers it is that you turned away from Ought. 
Retribution followed; the trouble was that it was 
mainly for innocent people, your victims. In the 
end, however, we Oughtists had the last laugh. 
For in the long scale of history, what matters to 
Ought is that he should be proved right, and I 
think there will be few today to deny that he 
has been. And even in the short run, there is 
some satisfaction for his acolytes: after all, von 
Shirach is in gaol, and the owl, for all his 
feathers, is a-cold. The mills of Ought grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding small. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Towards the Apocalypse 


Political Messianism: The Romantic Phase. By 
J. L. Talmon. (Secker and Warburg, 50s.) 
Once again Dr. Talmon has given us an exciting 
book. To describe it as an account of the origins 
of Marxism would be banal. Nevertheless, its 
object is to illuminate, with one eye never far 
from the present, the intellectual climate from 
which Marxism grew. The political ingredient ih 
Marxism—this is Dr. Talmon’s thesis—was 


' primary; ‘the original inspiration of Marx was 
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the Messianic postulate, and ‘the economic 
argument’ was only introduced at a later Stage 
‘to justify the Messianic expectation.’ This is the 
central argument which leads Dr. Talmon back 
to earlier Messianic writers—Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Fichte and th: rest—who, in the after- 
math of the French and Industrial revolutions, 
were ‘passionately sure of the imminence of some 
apocalyptic transformation -of the world.’ 

It is impossible in a short notice to do justice 
to the richness of the material Di. Talmon has 
gathered together. We all know the dreary histor- 
ies of ideas where Sa.nt-Simon and his contem- 
poraries duly appear, shorn of their extrava- 
gances, as futile ‘forerunners of ‘scientific 
socialism.” The point of Dr. Talmon’s book is 
that it is the fantasies, the ‘mirages’ the exalted 
folly, that matter. He brings these shadowy 
figures to life again, no longer ‘cranky megalo- 
maniacs,’ but men who count for two imperative 
reasons: first, because they express a faith, and 
faith is a consistent element in human history, 
more powerful than response to actual situations 
or rationalisation of immediate interests; 
secondly, because, however fantastic their 
answers, they grappled with real questions which 
are with us still: the dilemmas of freedom and 
salvation, spontaneity and organisation, self- 
expression and collective planning. 

It is the strength of Dr. Talmon’s book that, 
although broadly conservative in the sense that 
he is an empiricist regarding politics as a matter 
of pragmatic decisions, he is not writing a politi- 
cal tract against the Left, and if his book is used 
in this sense (as probably it will be) the result 
will be to misrepresent him. He is too aware of 
the ‘tragic ambivalences attaching to all our 
European values’ to suppose that either side had 
a monopoly of virtue. Whatever the shortcomings 
of a creed based on belief in the perfectibility of 
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man, it was certainly no less ‘noble than its 
opponents. More important still, although the 
revolutions of 1848 showed how weak the forces 
of political Messianism were by comparison with 
those of historic continuity, the real victor (as 
Dr. Talmon points out! was not its adversaries 
onthe Right—neither conservatism nor liberalism, 
neither capitalism nor democracy—but national- 
ism, Which was not slow in showing its totalitarian 
face. It may seem ar first glance as though politi- 
cal Messianism ceased te count in the West after 
the debacle of 1848, that instead its basic impulses 
‘wandered eastwards, where it ‘spread as the 
creed of alien and distant civilisations. But that 
is to take too narrow a view. Because it was ‘born 
out of deep and ab‘dinz spiritual needs, political 
Messianism is still witn us, but diverted by its 
contact with nationalism into ‘channels of per- 
verse neurosis. What forms that neurosis could 
take was revealed by Hitler. what forms it may 
still take, in a rootless urban civilisation, remains 
to be seen; but we should not be surprised if, at 
some not too distant date, it were to assume truly 
apocalyptic dimension-. In anv case, it remains, 
in Dr. Talmon’s words, as ‘a major and essential 
feature of the modern world, and we should be 
badly mistaken if we thought that it was confined 
to one side of the Iron Curtain. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Big Gleeful Hood 


The Subterraneans. By Jack Kerouac. (Deutsch, 
10s. 6d.) 

Escape to an Autumn Pavement. By Andrew 
Salkey. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

Generation Without Farewell. By Kay Boyle. 
(Faber, 18s.) 

A Spring of Love. By Celia Dale. (Cassell, 15s.) 
Final Approach. By Christopher Hodder- 
Williams. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 
This Day’s Madness. By Reginald Griffiths. 

(Jarrolds, 16s.) 


IN his new book, Mr. Kerouac considerably 
(some might add considerately) curtails his 
geography and personnel to tell the story of an 
ill-fated affair between a white novelist and a 
neurotic Negro girl living within the dubious 
perimeter of ‘subterranean’ society in San Fran- 
cisco. We have met these subterraneans before: 

‘They are hip without being slick, they are 

intelligent without being corny, they are intel- 

lectual as hell and know all about Pound with- 

out being pretentious or talking too much about 

it, they are very quiet. they are very Christlike.’ 
And, as usual, all this reticently possessed culture 
and deep saintliness needs to be taken pretty 
much on trust. The girl Mardou dips in and out 
of Proust and the portable Faulkner between 
‘making it’ and therapy sessions, and Leo 
Percepied, the writer, is never without Reich’s 
The Function of the Orgasm; but the frieze of 
beatniks, and their admirers from out of town, 
are mostly too drunk or drugged to emit much 
more than spurts of coherence, let alone culture. 
Percepied’s stumbling rhetoric projects the sad 
tale: the initial attraction of Mardou’s feet ‘in 
thongs of sandals of such sexuality-looking great- 
ness I wanted to kiss her, them’; the girl’s account 
of her tormented past; their pipe-dreams of 
escape to the simple life; Leo’s carousing deser- 
tions of the girl, and growing jealousy; and the 
inevitable betrayal. And, at some stage on this 
particular road, for all the terrible streams of 
imagery and sheer unintelligent self-indulgence 
of the writing. the predicament of these two 
posturing derelicts comes flickeringly alive. A 
letter from Mardou is almost moving and some- 
thing more is salvaged through Kerouac’s engag- 


ing gift of showing his hero’s bearish maunder- 
ings and aspirations to hipness (with which 
everything else suggests he’s firmly enough in 
sympathy) in suddenly clownish relief. This is 
how Leo sees himself and girl on a walk: *. . . so 
striking everyone turned to see, . . . dark Mar- 
dou in strange slacks, and me, big gleeful hood.’ 
But if this is a significant talent, then Thomas 
Wolfe did write the Great American Novel, after 
all. 

While those San Franciscans float like damned 
balloons—-free, lost and idle—a foot above the 
ground, Johnny Sobert, the young middle-class 
Jamaican who narrates Escape to an Autumn 
Pavement, promises to be the more genuine 
subterranean, driven as he is to enlist in a sort 
of spiritual maguis by the conflicting pressures 
of the London scene. He is first shown as sar- 
donically alert, and a good deal more sophisti- 
cated than poor, hairy Percepied (though less so 
perhaps than Mr. Salkey intends), reeling off the 
present tense of his days: bringing drinks and 
assignations to Negro GIs in a squalid bar, 
arguing with his fellow-lodgers, listening to his 
compatriots talk in crafty Larry’s barber-shop. 
In giving us this much, Mr. Salkey has shed a 
rare beneficial light on some by-ways of preju- 
dice. But now comes an alarming change of 
focus: Johnny moves away from the urgent loins 
of Fiona, the mistress of a nasty lodger, to share 
a flat with homosexual Dick; and the rough 
conviction and interest fall right away as dreary 
Dick and Fiona join battle over what is now 
little more than the talked-to-death corpse of 
Johnny’s ambiguous virility. 


Generation Without Farewell centres on a 
small town in American-occupied Germany just 
after the war. Jaeger, a young reporter recently 
repatriated from Colorado and enamoured of 
most things American, carries this to a logical 
extreme by falling in love with Catherine, the 
wife of a brusque military bully. The bully’s fey 
daughter falls for a young German groom, and 
he is struck down by polio. Meanwhile Miss 
Boyle illustrates the forces of guilt, pride and 
deceit acting upon both conquered and con- 
queror. There are a few good anecdotes and a 
trick or two caught from Faulkner. But the more 
powerful presence is Charles Morgan, alas, and 
almost everyone works at an improbable pitch 
of nobility and cultivation. ‘Sweet-scented’ 
Catherine is heavily given (given, unreservedly, 
by her proud author) to trilled observations of 
this order: “The lonely of every country are 
always ready to come and dine, bringing their 
loneliness with them like an extra guest.’ The 
result of all this—the heated overdistribution of 
highmindedness and sensitivity—is an unusually 
well-written, ladylike romance of a haunting 
nullity. 

A Spring of Love, the story of a plain girl of 
thirty’s wooing and wedding by a psychopath, is 
agreeable reading. Miss Dale writes flatly but 
knowledgeably about the gentilities and menus 
plaisirs of the unloved and ageing in a suburb 
of North London. Final Approach ‘presents a 
modern problem of immense interest: safety in 
civil flying’ in roughly whodunit form with court 
scenes, God knows how much know-how, and 
cardboard love-interest. I was too enraged by the 
perfunctory characterisation to get remotely air- 
borne. The gripping yarn that this is presumably 
meant to be I found, unexpectédly, in This Day’s 
Madness. A sustained piece of Rider Haggardry 
about Dingaan, the dreadful Zulu king, as told 
by the crippled white man he enslaved, it covers 
a lot of what I trust to be history with a fine 
descriptive fervour. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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) 
Margaret ‘ 
IRWIN 


THAT GREAT} 
LUCIFER 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEGH ( 


“~~ 


GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON : 
‘Margaret Irwin has written a bio- 
graphy which, for sustained bril- 
liance of narrative, may rank with K 
any recent history’ 


ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD: ‘This q 
portrait, in its informed and care- 
ful excellence, is an utterly absorb- 4 
ing piece of work, beautifully 
written’ 

Illustrated 25s net { 


The \ 


Paper Wall ( 
IRA MORRIS 


JOHN COLEMAN: ‘The plight of a 
paralysed, conscience-stricken K 
thinker in an alien environment’ 


DAVID HOLLOWAY: ‘A remarkably 4 
good picture of the sudden violence 
of which Japanese students in ( 
particular are capable . . . I found 
the picture of Japan most interest- } 
ing” 16s net 


The 
Hillofsleep — ‘ 


MORLEY TROMAN 


JOHN DAVENPORT: ‘A man returns 
some years after the war to an 
island off the coast of Brittany 
where in 1944 he was on the run 
from the German Army of occu- ' 
pation. His presence was disast- 
rous for the islanders . . . the char- 
acterisation is good... Mr. 
Troman has a fine sense of place; 
one is never in any doubt that one 
is in Brittany’ 15s net 


JALOPY 
at the Rally 


LOUISE COCHRANE 


Further adventures of that engag- 
ing creature, Jalopy, who has al- 
ready appeared in Jalopy,the Taxi- 
cab Cat which was described as 
‘gay, exciting, astonishing!’ 
(Good Housekeeping) 
Illustrated in colour and black and 
white by Elizabeth Jackson 6s net 
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COMPANY MEETING 
W. J. SIMMS, SONS & COOKE, 


LTD. 


REDUCED VOLUME OF WORK 
AFFECTS PROFITS 





LIQUID POSITION IMPROVED 


MR. H. W. W. SIMMS’ REVIEW OF 
WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


Tue 45th annual general meeting of W. J. Simms, 
Sons & Cooke, Ltd. was held on July 4 at the 
Registered Office, Haydn Road, Sherwood, Notting- 
ham, Mr. H. W. W. Simms (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Laties and Gentlemen 

I have pleasure in presenting the Directors’ Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the Year Ending 
31st December, 1959, and in accordance with custom 
to make my annual review of the Company’s activi- 
ties and trading for that year. 

The volume of work carried out during the period 
was somewhat reduced mainly on account of the 
delayed action of Naticnal Finance Restrictions 
imposed in earlier years. These had the effect of 
restricting the immediate demand not only for our 
prefabricated buildings but to a lesser extent for 
other building and civi: engineering work. I am 
happy to say, however. that the Aden Contract 
secured at the end of the year and which is now 
getting well under way, together with sur Schools, 
Welfare Buildings and general joinery orders will 
enable our factories to be in full production for 
many months ahead. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The activities of the Building and Civil Engineer- 
ing department during the period under review 
covered a very wide area from the Home Counties 
to Lancashire and Yorkshire and included University 
buildings, Technical Colleges, Schools of all kinds, 
houses and multi-storey flats, luxury flats, offices, 
warehouses, factories, barrack blocks and administra- 
tive buildings for Municipal Authorities, the Service 
Departments, the National Coal Board, other 
Nationalised Industries and Hospital Boards. 


PROGRESS OF PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING 


There has been a further expansion in our private 
development housing and I am pleased to report 
that the production and sales of houses have con- 
tinued to rise steadily throughout the year at a most 
encouraging and satisfactory rate and in view of this 
we are extending our activities in this field in the 
Midlands and Manchester areas. 

The Canadian Subsidiary made little progress 
in the year, again due to National Finance Restric- 
tions in the Dominion, but I am pleased to state 
that the increased development which took place in 
the latter part of the year justifies the confidence 
expressed in my statement last year. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED ON INCREASED 
CAPITAL 


The reduced volume of work has been reflected 
in lower profits for the year under review but despite 
this there has again been an improvement in the 
liquid position shown in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet which justifies my confidence in the continued 
success of the Company. Your Directors, however, 


consider that their normal conservative and prudent 


policy should continue to be adopted and have 
pleasure therefore in recommending a dividend of 
8 per cent. on the recently increased capital, which 
is equal to the amount distributed last year. After 
allowing for this you will be pleased to note that 
there is a further addition of £41,747 to the undis- 
tributed profits of the group. 

In conclusion I wish te express the appreciation 
of the Board to the Assistant Directors, Managers 
and staff, indeed all employees of the Company who 
rendered loyal and efficient service during the year 
and to thank them sincerely. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HOW TO EXPORT MORE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir is the habit of Ministers to 
lecture our industrialists from 
time to time on the importance 
of selling more goods abroad. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently expressed, before a 
meeting of the National Produc- 
tion Advisory Council, great 
concern at our comparatively 
poor performance in the export 
trade. Germany, France and 
Japan haye been increasing their share of world 
trade while our share has been declining. The 
industrialists could and did retort that the con- 
stant attempts by the Chancellor to restrain home 
demand were not helping to solve the export prob- 
lem. You do not necessarily sell more abroad by 
selling less at home. Besides, the planning of pro- 
duction becomes impossible if the home trade is 
continually subject to alternate cuts and boosts 
from the Treasury. Nor can the recent boom in 
the home market be blamed for our compara- 
tively poor export record. In Western Europe 
consumption and imports have been rising 
slightly more than ours There is, indeed, some- 
thing in the industrialists’ contention that they 
need a strong and steady home trade to enable 
them to turn out goods cheaply enough for the 
export markets. Obviously the answer lies in 
having our industrial machine geared to produce 
the goods required by both home and export 
markets. That demands constant planning—with 
government co-operation—and greater industrial 
investment. When it is realised that investment 
in factory buildings and plant has only just begun 
to revive after three years of restraint, and is still 
below the level reached in 1955-56, it will be small 
wonder that our export performance is so poor. 


Before we consider what the Government 
should do to help, let us look at the latest Board 
of Trade returns, which were for May. The rise 
in exports at the beginning of the year has not 
been maintained, although the average for the 
five months is still 9 per cent. above the monthly 
average for 1959. The check was due partly to a 
2 per cent. fall in exports to the sterling area 
(against the normal seasonal trend), partly to the 
failure of exports to North America to increase 
as much as is normal at this time of year. The 
reports that the smaller ‘compact’ American car 
and the popular French and German models are 
increasingly displacing British cars in the Ameri- 
can market, is disturbing. Cars and commercial 
vehicles have lately been accounting for 10 per 
cent. or more of our total export trade. 

The significant feature of these trade returns 
is the continuing decline in our exports to the 
sterling area and the continuing rise in those to 
Western Europe. In the first quarter of the year 
it will be found that for the first time the per- 
centage of total exports going to the sterling 
area dropped below 40 per cent., while that going 
to Europe rose above 30 per cent. It is obvious 
that Europe is now the fastest-growing market in 
the world. The Western European ‘Six,’ having 
successfully launched a tight customs union, are 
already enjoying an investment boom. American 
and other excluded foreign countries are tumbling 





over themselves to build factories and acquire 
manufacturing interests inside the European 
fence. It would be crazy for us British to stay 
outside and pretend that our Commonwealth 
fence is better than theirs. 

If, then, the Government really wants to help 
the export trade it should stop threatening a 
trade war between the Six and Seven and see 
how it can resume negotiations for our entry 
into the Common Market. It cannot suddenly 
leave its friends of the EFTA in the lurch and 
apply for membership on its own, but it can sug- 
gest linking up the Commonwealth with the Six, 
particularly as there is good reason to believe that 
some of the Commonwealth countries are 
anxious to be associated with a European market 
which is expanding faster than the British. I do 
not believe the Six want us to join unless we bring 
in the Commonwealth as. well. 

As far as our manufacturers are concerned the 
Commonwealth preferential system must be rated 
a declining asset. They would be well advised 
to agree to Commonwealth preferences being 
extended in part to European manufactures in 
exchange for a wider market for Commonwealth 
foodstuffs and raw materials in Europe and full 
membership for the UK in the Common Market. 
The overseas territories of the Six have free entry 
for their raw materials into the Common Market 
while the manufacturers of the Six have preferen- 
tial entry into their overseas territories subject to 
some protection of their infant industries. A 
similar arrangement could surely .be negotiated 
for the sterling area overseas if the UK were a 
member of the Common Market. The vast expan- 
sion of trade which would follow all round would 
quickly make up for the partial loss of our 
preferential position in the Commonwealth. 
Indeed, we would gain far more by being linked 
to the investment boom in Europe. The European 
demand for British capital goods would enable 
our domestic production, now turning downward, 
to go forward once again. 

This is surely the right way to regain our 
proper share of the expanding world trade. The 
wrong way is to raise Bank rate and make money 
so dear for our industrialists that they are driven 
to cut down their capital investment programmes. 
What makes most sense today—restriction of out- 
put and restraint of investment or expansion of 
output through increased investment? A govern- 
ment policy which prefers the former is danger- 
ously misguided and will only make worse the 
balance of payments crisis which it is trying to 
avert. I note that the Observer, bright as Day, is 
forecasting that the £46 million surplus on our 
overseas trading account for the first quarter of 
the year will be followed by a meagre surplus of 
£10 to £20 million in the second quarter. We are 
heading, their correspondent suggests, for one of 
the worst payments results of the post-war epoch, 
thanks to the liberalisation of dollar imports. 
I agree with him just enough to realise that, 
unless the Government bestirs itself to plan a 
better allocation of investment resources at home, 
with its eye on exports, and re-introduces a capi- 
tal issues control on foreign investment, it is 
sunk. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 
' By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market has at last ‘grounded’ 

for the time, helped by the not discouraging 
gold figures. After all, a yield of 7} per cent. on 
the ‘true’ gross redempi?ion on a seven- to eight- 
year short is not unattractive to the private in- 
vestor. But there is little chance of any major 
improvement in the gilt-edged market in view of 
the threat to distribute to the public some of the 
large blocks of steel prior charges held by the 
Realisation Agency, not to mention the competi- 
tion coming from new industrial debenture issues 
with high coupons. SprLLeRs have just marketed 
a 6 per cent. debenture at 984, and further new 
issues will have to offer even higher yields seeing 
that a well-secured stock like GALLAHER 6 per 
cent. 1983-85 can be bought at 944 to yield 6.4 
per cent. 


Capital Goods Shares 


As it is the intention of the Government to 
check the boom in consumer durable goods and 
stimulate, if possible, the recovery in investment 
goods, investors might look again at HEAD 
WRIGHTSON. There was a slight fall in this com- 
pany’s profits last year, but, according to the 
chairman, the outlook is now better, for the 
current year has opened with a steadily increas- 
ing order book. In spite of some cuts in profit 
margins the company expects to resume its 
profit growth this year Up to 1959 its rate of 
increase in earnings was 164 per cent. per annum 
compound. The 5s. shares have come down from 
a high of 31s. 6d. this year to 21s. 6d. and now 
return 3.2 per cent. on dividends and 10} per 
cent. on earnings. If an improvement in yield 
is desired, a purchase of Head Wrightson might 
be combined with ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS, the 
principal maker of baths and distributor of the 
well-known Aga stoves. As the company is linked 
with the building industry it may be regarded 
as a semi-capital goods share. The chairman is 
optimistic about the current year. After all, the 
credit restrictions are not intended to curtail 
housing. The dividend was increased from 124 
per cent. to 20 per cent. last year, covered twice 
by earnings, and at 68s. 3d., against a high this 
year of 77s. 6d., the shares return 5.8 per cent. on 
dividends and 11.6 per cent. on earnings. 


British Sugar Corporation 

I am glad to see that a shareholder is to raise 
at the annual meeting of the BRITISH SUGAR COR- 
PORATION on July 26 the points mentioned in my 
note of June 17, in particular the question of 
the rate of interest payable on its capital and 
reserves. Under the Sugar Act this has to be ‘a 
reasonable rate of interest’: yet the directors 
have been content with 3} per cent., which in 
these days is quite unreasonable. Under the 
‘incentive agreement’ the Corporation receives 
the difference between its actual costs and the pre- 
determined standard costs. if it betters the 
standard. For the year ending March, 1960, it so 
received £2.4 million against £1.8 million in the 
previous year. Out of this incentive bonus it has 
applied another £1 million to reserve for the 
future re-equipment of the factories. Capital 
Teserves now total £4.6 million and revenue 
reserves £2 million. The break-up value of the 
Shares is, therefore, around 55s. against the 
present market price of 23s. Dividends have 
been raised from 6} per cent. to 7 per cent. out 
of earnings which I calculate at 50 per cent. 
While I recognise that British Sugar is a hybrid 
type of equity, it seems obvious that it is grossly 
undervalued at 23s. to yield 6 per cent. on divi- 
dends and over 40 per cent. on earnings. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 
BOVRIL LIMITED 





LORD LUKE REVIEWS AN ALL-TIME 
RECORD YEAR 


IN his annual statement to shareholders in London, 
Lord Luke, Chairman of Bovril Ltd., reported that 
sales of the Company’s products had reached an 
all-time record during the year. Bovril itself repre- 
sented a considerable proportion of the increase. 


SALES 


Overseas activities of the group have resulted in 
another excellent year for Bovril (Canada) with all 
our products and in the U.S.A. Bovril has continued 
its improvement. Sales of Bovril Corned Beef in 
the U.S.A. were the highest ever recorded. Export 
sales to other countries showed a 5% increase 
though we were still hindered by import restrictions 
in various parts of the world. Sales of cheese from 
Magheralin continued most satisfactorily and Gold 
Cup Jaffajuce sales showed expansion in spite of 
keen competition. Six varieties of Ambrosia milk 
puddings are now being marketed and as a result of 
a full season’s working of the new Creamery at 
Lifton, savings through modern methods of produc- 
tion have made it possible to reduce prices, 

Standard Bovril has been made available to Hospi- 
tals at special prices, a concession which has been 
much appreciated by the Hospital Boards. 

During 1959 the Group acquired all the Ordinary 
Shares in Hammett’s Dairies Limited. 


NEW CAPITAL SCHEME 

Lord Luke anounced a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the capital structure of the Bovril Group 
of Companies. The objects are broadly to modernise 
the share voting and give all classes of shareholders 
a more comprehensive stake in the Group itself. 

The Group’s net Profit was £803,175 of which 
£191,518 was retained in the Subsidiaries. After 
transferring £100,000 to General Reserve, the Direc- 
tors recommended a final dividend on Deferred 
Stock of 19 per cent., making 24 per cent. for the 
year. 





HOLYROOD RUBBER 
MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


Tue forty-seventh annus! general meeting of Holy- 
rood Rubber, Ltd., was held on July 4 in London, 
Mr. Jack Addinsell, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year 1959: 

Mainly as a result of thé use of stimulant in areas 
scheduled to be replanted and the increasing yields 
from our mature young selected rubber, crop for 
the year at 911,000 Ib. was 109,500 Ib. higher than 
that for 1958. During the year we also brought into 
tapping a further 154 acres of clonal seed plantings 
and although to start with their contribution to the 
total output has been small it is steadily increasing. 
For the first four months of the current year we 
have harvested 326,000 Ib. as against 267,500 Ib. in 
the year under review. 

Rubber prices continued at a satisfactory level 
throughout the year and average net proceeds were 
64d. per Ib. higher. Cost of production per Ib. re- 
mained at about the same level as for 1958, which 
can be considered satisfactory in view of the fact 
that a new wage agreement was entered into by the 
industry in June which resulted in increased labour 
costs. The charge for duty and cesses was more 
than doubled at £15,954. 4) 

As a result of the higher rubber prices and larger 
crop our net proceeds from rubber at £104,436 
were up by £34,298 on 1958 and our net profit before 
tax increased from £22,491 to £42,817. Taxation, the 
Main portion of which is payable in Malaya, requires 
£11,602 leaving a balance of £31,215. It has been 
decided to transfer £12,061 to Replanting Reserve 
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and to recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
making a total of 25 per cent. for the year. 

The transfer to Replanting Reserve is to provide 
for the estimated expenditure for the current year 
on the immature areas which include a further 96 
acres undertaken during 1959. We are dealing with 
an additional 110 acres later this year and on com- 
pletion our average new or replanted acreage for 
the five years since 1956 will approximate this figure. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





SIMMS 
MOTOR & ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 


MR. G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT ON 
1959 ACCOUNTS 


AT the Annual General Meeting of Simms Motor 
& Electronics Corporation Limited held on Ist July 
1960 at Finchley, Mr. G. E. Liardet (Chairman) 
oT Saas and in the course of his circulated speech 
said : 

The Group profit before taxation is £1,037,690 
compared with £632,072 for 1958, an increase of 
some £400,000. 

The Net profit after tax is £489,490 as against 
£266,072 for the previous year. 

Your Directors have transferred £100,000 to 
General Reserve and recommend a final ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent. The total distribution for 
the year amounts to'214 per cent., but this included 
a special interim dividend of 64 per cent., so that the 
effective distribution for the year is 15 per cent. 

The increased profit arises from improved per- 
formance by most of the companies in the Group. 


‘ The present period of consolidation is largely com- 


pleted and we are now moving forward again to what 
I believe will be the most exciting and stimulating 
time in the history of the company. 

We do not regard 1959 as a peak year. Our policy 
for the future is a determination to manufacture high 
quality products which people will want to buy more 
than they want any similar products, to build up 
still further our Research and Development activities 
and to expand to meet the growing demands of the 
Motor Industry and the other industries which we 
serve. All this will call for substantial capital in- 
vestment and particulars of the means of raising 
further funds will be announced in due course. 

The Order Books and output from the factories 
are running at record levels and I hope we will be 
able to present to you at least an equally satisfac- 
tory report next year. 


Speaking at the Meeting the Chairman said: 


“We have very recently signed contracts for the 
purchase of the whole of the issued share capital of 
Dawe Instruments Ltd. and its associate, L.M.K. 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

Dawe Instruments Limited is an acknowledged 
leader in the application of electronics to all branches 
of industry, and enjoys a high reputation for the 
excellence of its sound and vibration measuring 
instruments, stroboscopes, dynamic balancing equip- 
ment, ultrasonic cleaning and ultrasonic gauging. 

With N.S.F., Cawkell Research and Electronics and 
Dawe Instruments, the Group now covers a wide 
range of component manufacture, applied electronics 
and instrumentation. 

In my circulated Statement I made reference to 
the necessity of raising more capital. The purchase 
ot Dawe Instruments and L.M.K. involves about 
£250,000, also we have to finance substantial expendi- 
ture on new buildings and plant and the expanding 
production of the Group. 

It has therefore been decided to issue 1,737,224 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 10s. per share to the 
Ordinary Shareholders on record at 17th June, 1960. 

In the absence of unforseen circumstances, it would 
be the intention to recommend payment for 1960 of 
a dividend of not less. than 15 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares, as increased by the present issue.” 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 





SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH ON NEED TO 
MAINTAIN AND INCREASE CAPITAL 
INFLOW TO TROPICAL AND 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


THe Annual General Meeting of The Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited will be held on July 
27 at 10 Clements Lane, London. 

In the course of his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, the 
Chairman, said: 

After making the necessary provisions, the profit 
for the year is £1,180,968, an improvement of 
£100,104 on that of the previous year. It is now 
recommended that a final dividend of 1s. 9.6d. 
(9%), less tax, per share be paid, making a total 
distribution of 2s. 9.6d. (14%,) per share. 

Conditions in the Union of South Africa, The 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and East 
Africa are then reviewed: 


IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL INFLOW 


The Chairman said: Last year I referred to the 
difficulties facing various parts of Africa and the 
need to maintain and increase capital inflow. These 
difficulties have not diminished in the year under 
review, and pressures, both external and internal, 
have been operating to discourage, rather than to 
maintain or increase, the amount of overseas invest- 
ment. | 

External pressures upon Africa are seen in the 
desire ih many Western. Legislatures to pass on with 
all speed to less-developed areas the benefits of 
modern social and political society; in doing this, 
there is a temptation to ignore the importance of 
a sound economic sub-structure in the vain hope 
that real political and social advancement can be 
achieved without it. 

Internal pressures have been of two: kinds. First, 
there are the forces of emerging political indepen- 
dence; here again there is a tendency to ignore 
economic essentials, and at the same time to increase 
demands on local government and enterprise while 
there is lack of experience and a shortage of trained 
administrators, as well as of money. Secondly, there 
are political doctrines which tend to restrict an equit- 
able spread throughout the entire population of the 
improvements in working, living and social condi- 
tions which are the normal corollaries of economic 
progress. Where these doctrines are harshly applied, 
those discriminated against resent the treatment they 
receive. As a result, political stability comes under 
strain. 

Since the end of the Second World War, a con- 
tinuing feature of the world economic scene has been 
the efforts by capital-exporting countries, nationally 
and internationally, and through private enterprise, 
to develop the less advanced areas. It is, however, an 
inescapable fact that those funds remaining available 
for investment by the industrialised world, after its 
own domestic needs have been met, are insufficient 
to satisfy all development needs. Therefore, such 
funds will inevitably tend to be directed to those 
developing countries where the investment climate 
is favourable—that is, where capital and technical 
assistance can best be applied. By this I mean where 
there is a stable Government, which is able to main- 
tain law and order and establish its credit; and which 
has the determination and ability to develop and 
strengthen the economy while raising, in harmony, 
the material, social and political standards of every 
section of the population. To those countries, capital 
and skills will be made available in preference to 
others where these conditions do not exist. These 
facts, and the lessons to be drawn from them, have 
yet to be fully appreciated throughout tropical and 
Southern Africa. Once appreciated there can be few 
parts of the world where the prospects for economic, 
social and political advancement are more promising 
or more exciting. 





Thought for Food 
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The Road to the Isles 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


I HAVE a friend who in- 
sisted to me, and momen- 
tarily persuaded me, that 
the motto of the British 
Hotels Association was 
‘Take It Or Leave It’; he 
said it Was inscribed in a 
scroll under their arm- 
orial bearings, which 
consisted of two open 
palms, or on gules, with 
supporters of two vul- 
tures, regardant. This is 
not so; but in considering the many hotels which 
because of distance or lack of competition have 
2 half-monopoly, one often feels it should be 
true. I know one hotel in Scotland, a long way 
into the Highlands, which charged a man, who 
had booked rooms and arrived late in the even- 
ing, a guinea for some sandwiches made of what 
is called ‘processed cheese.” The landlord was so 
satisfied that he was right in doing this that he 
wrote to me warning me that the customer 
might complain, and I ought to know the facts, 
so that I would see he was just a trouble-maker. 

Scottish hotels are specially. tempted to say 
‘Take it or leave it.” What is frequently mentioned 
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KATHARINE WHITEHORN is on holiday and 
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as their chief disadvantage—the emptiness of the 
country and the long distances—is from this 
point of view their advantage. If the customer 
does not like what he is offered to eat, to drink 
or to sleep on, there is no alternative; to find one 
he must make a journey of many, many miles. 
Another temptation rises from the very brief 
period in which most of them have to make their 
living. The holiday season has just started; in 
October it will all be over. In four months they 
must earn enough to live for twelve. How 
monsters like Gleneagles manage to exist at all, 
let alone provide the service they do, I really 
don’t know. One must remember that, and make 
reasonable allowances. 

Indeed, some of the farthest and least accessible 
hotels can be the most charming. Three places 
which have recently been commended to me are 
in the Western Islands, as far away as you well 
can get—Coll, Raasay and Harris. Coll is among 
the smallest of the inhabited Hebrides, and the 
Coll Hotel has only some four rooms, no elec- 
tricity, but plenty of hot water. Mr. Jardine does 
lobstering and sees to the farm; Mrs. Jardine 
cooks and serves; the result is reported to be the 
perfection of simple Scots food. 





* Raymond Postgate, editor of the Good Food 
Guide, reports on restaurants and inns which may 
(or may not, after further tests) appear in the next 
edition. He cannot answer readers’ queries, and for 
general information recourse must be had to the 
current Guide (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


Raasay House on Raasay Island is where the 
Macleod of Raasay once entertained Johnson 
and Boswell; Boswell became rather drunk and 
danced at midnight on the top of a hill. The site 
is ‘incomparably beautiful,’ and the first person 
who wrote to me about it said that ‘time stood 
still’ from the moment she put foot on the island, 
Mr. Lownsborough does his own cooking, of 
salmon, grouse and such local foods; his soufflés 
are called superb. Last summer he charged only 
twelve guineas a week for everything. 

The menus at the Rodel Hotel at Leverburgh 
in Harris read like an epitome of what Scottish 
country food ought to be, and may once have 
been. Breakfast, reports my informant, of 
‘porridge of rough-ground oats, no packet stuff,’ 
home-cured bacon with very fresh eggs, oat- 
cakes and baps, fresh butter, home-made thick- 
cut marmalade; this cost 4s. 6d. last summer, 
and the 6s. 6d. lunch was a thick vegetable soup, 
sea-trout with salad, and rhubarb. But beware, 
here as elsewhere, of what is already being ferried 
over in powder or bottle; the mayonnaise and 
custard were artificial. In nine places out of 
ten in Scotland you must refuse these two items. 

All the other places which have risen out of 
the ruck during the past few months are in 
Southern Scotland, so far as my knowledge goes. 
The Abington Arms, Abington, on the way to 
Glasgow (A74), also offers what might be called 
the good basic Scotch cooking: ‘real porridge, 
oatcakes, fresh herrings properly cooked, perfect 
bacon; roast chickens not battery birds, real 
puddings.’ Add to that good soups, and you have 
probably the ultimate ingredients of proper 
Scotch country cuisine. This may not—indeed 
doesn’t—sound very exciting; it makes for good 
breakfasts and good high teas, but one can’t say 
very much more. Unhappy foreign tourists, de- 
luded by ill-advised advertisements, wander 
round looking for a ‘regional cuisine’ as they 
would in France. The truth is that no regional 
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cuisine survives in this island, not in Scotland, 
nor Wales, nor Yorkshire, nor Cumberland, nor 
anywhere at all. Sometimes the keen-eyed, or 
keen-tongued, can observe traces of what must 
have existed once; but, in general, everything was 
destroyed by the industrial revolution. Mother 
brought her country traditions into the slums of 
Glasgow and Salford when the family was thrust 
off the countryside; daughter remembered some 
part of the knowledge she did not have the 
chance to use; granddaughter knew nothing but 
the wretched meals described in the social studies 
of the 1880s. 

So it is that the reviving hotels have as yet a 
rather simple standard I have no news of 
haute cuisine. Crianlarich Hotel, at Crianlarich, 
north from Loch Lomond, has menus which are 
simplicity itselfi—roast lamb, baked halibut, 
boiled brisket of beef and butter beans—but 
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Playin g 


By LESLIE 


In the game of educa- 
tionally happy families 
Mr. Michael Young, the 
tireless organiser of the 
Consumers’ Association 
and the Institute for Com- 
munity Studies, has just 
played an ACE. Ten days 
ago he announced the 
formation of the Advi- 
sory Centre for Educa- 
tion — a consumers’ 
association for parents 
(and others concerned with education) based on 
the belief that it is ignorance and diffidence which 
prevent many people from getting the best avail- 
able schooling for tkeir children. Its quarterly 
journal Where? will be the educational comple- 
ment of Which? 

ACE takes as its text Section 76 of the 1944 
Education Act, which is headed ‘Pupils to be 
educated in accordance with the wishes of their 
parents.” This explicit freedom of choice is 
hedged around with qualifications which, added 
to the geographical distribution of schools, leave 
the potential member of ACE (10s. a year, write 
to the centre in Bethnal Green, London—at the 
mument they cannot receive phone calls or per- 
sonal inquiries) apparently choosing from a very 
restricted range in a particular area—no nursery 
school (probably), two or three primary schools. 
one grammar school and maybe two modern 
schools. 

The Centre will also deal with independent 
schools. Here again, choice of entry to public 
schools depends on places available, and although 
there are plenty of prep schools, not all of them 
come up to IAPS (Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools) standards. It is in the 
private sector that some of the more dubious 
schools are able to persist, sustained by parental 
anxiety. 

Individual schools will not be denounced or 
criticised by ACE, any more than a particular 
school will be recommended. There are ao 





cooked so as to retain the taste. (This was the 
place where, a dozen or so years ago, they threw 
the local brown trout to the cat and served the 
guests tinned snoek warmed up with white sauce.) 
The same sort of commendation can be given 
to the following hotels, with the addition that 
the menus show a rather wider choice: the 
Carfraemill Hotel at Carfraemill on the way to 
Edinburgh (A68); the Douglas Arms at Castle 
Douglas in Galloway (A75), whose landlord 
sends to Aberdeen for real Angus beef; the 
Murray Arms at Gatehouse of Fleet farther west 
on the same road. The only place (outside of 
Edinburgh, of course) which seems to be aiming 
at a more difficult target is the Sun Court, at 
Troon in Ayrshire. This is a luxurious hotel, and 
you can ask the chef for very much what you 
could ask in London, or anyway Edinburgh, and 
pay rather the same price too. 


an ACE 


ADRIAN 


absolute standards for testing schools as there 
are for lawn mowers and electric razors, and the 
readers of Where? cannot expect to find schools 
categorised in the CA fashion as ‘value for 
money,’ ‘not recommended’ or ‘best buy.” ACE 
will concentrate on advising parents on their 
individual problems (or directing them to the 
best source of advice) and then following up the 
fortunes of the children whose parents have 
joined the Centre and received its guidance. 
._Although it will be an important part of their 
work, the activities of ACE will not be limited to 
telling parents of their rights, or suggesting which 
type of school within the conventional framework 
would most suit the personal idiosyncrasies of any 
particular child. The Centre is also prepared, for 
example, to tackle such perplexities as the school- 
ing difficulties of handicapped children needing 
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special training, or the dilemmas of parents 
living abroad, uncertain whether the disadvan- 
tages of a local education outweigh the painful 
separation. involved in sending a child home to 
boarding school. Would an English boy educated 
in Uganda have the same chance of getting a 
university place as his opposite number from a 
public or grammar school in England? Do 
Service parents faced with a foreign tour of duty 
know about local authority grants to help with 
the boarding fees? Their children come into one 
of the categories entitled to ask for such 
assistance. 

To survive, the Centre will need quite a few 
thousands of 10s. subscriptions a year. A shoal 
of subscriptions from one-year-only members 
with a once-and-for-all problem to be solved will 
not keep it going. But its sponsors hope that con- 
tinuing membership will arise from the parent's 
need to-know about each stage of education as 
the child progresses, even to university standard. 
(The first issue of Where? opens with an article 
suggesting overseas universities for the British 
overflow.) Whether this need is urgent enough 
to make ACE a going concern and whether ACE 
can reach the people whose need is the greatest 
will be shown by the support it receives in the 
next few months. 

* 


I have had a fresh explanation of why some 
Watney and Mann pubs are now not stocking 
continental lagers: 


Beer [their public relations consultants write] 
is a perishable. commodity, and to extend. the 
range offered beyond a certain point would 
mean that customers would be likely to get a 
slow-selling line in bad condition . . . in those 
houses where there is a considerable demand 
for a continental lager then one is made avail- 
able—it will not necessarily be Carlsberg. The 
remainder of Watney Mann houses stock at 
least one English (Skol) and one Canadian 
(Carlings) lager. 

This is mot the same excuse as the brewer's 
representative gave, but at least it makes sense. 
Unfortunately I find on. investigation that it 
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simply is not true. The Carlsberg people assure 
me that their lager stays good in bottle for twelve 
monihs at the very least; and I would judge 
that most publicans can estimate their customers 
closely enough not to have to stock any brand 
of lager for longer than that. Unless Messrs. 
Watney Combe and Reid, or alternatively Messrs. 
Mann, Crossman and Paulin, can produce a 
better reason, I shall be inclined to think that 
their reason for cutting down their range of 


Postscript ates 


I aM just back from a few days 

on the Adriatic coast of Italy, 

staying at Riccione, which calls 

itself la perla verde dell’ 

Adriatico, but is more often 
¥ referred to by English people 
as ‘the Blackpool of Italy.’ 
Not that that doesn’t give something of a wrong 
impression, too, for more even than Florence, 
and Venice, and Taormina, this stretch of the 
Adriatic coast, from Ravenna down almost to 
Pesaro, and Riccione in particular, is overrun 
with Germans. I was teld, and it was easy to be- 
lieve, that 80 per cent. of Riccione’s foreign visi- 
tors are Germans: German films were on at the 
cinemas: all notices and most advertisements 
and menus were in two languages only, Italian 
and German. 

Though there was one open-air café where 
there was dancing, which assured its English 
patrons that, ‘By rainweather it will be danced 
under The arcade.’ And where you could 
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beers—and cutting out real lager—might have 
something to do with their trading agreement 
with Ind Coope, who happen to brew ‘Skol.’ 
Ind Coope’s house magazine, incidentally, has 
just reached me. Prominently displayed on the 
front page, I notice, is the phrase: 
It’s an old business maxim that the customer 
is always right. 
Except, of course, when he happens to like 
something that you find it inconvenient to stock. 


choose at the bar between i genuini frullati di 
frutta, conveniently translated on the menu as 
‘genuine beaten-up fruit drinks,’ and the drink 
that’s hospitably the same in all languages— 
wyscki. So much English as that, though, was 
the exception, and there was nothing in French 
anywhere. Unlike Venice, after the war, where a 
laundry used to advertise 


LAVANDERIA E STIRERIA 
LAVANDERIE ET REPASSERIE 
LAUNDRY AND IRONY 


At Riccione an Italian acquaintance of mine 
found himself the only non-German at one of the 
biggest hotels in the place, though it is mostly to 
the small pensioni that the German families go— 
many of them run by German-speaking Italian 
subjects from the Alto Adige, and charging as 
little as a pound a day, all in. 

Some of the German girls, I ought to add, 
were very pretty, but middle-aged German males 
don’t look their best when sunbathing. They 
looked slimmer, handsomer, fitter and a good 
deal more formidable on this very same coast 
seventeen years ago. 

* 

I knew it would come, sooner or later. In my 
long and unavailing struggle against the ugly and 
otiose American neologism, ‘high-ranking officer,’ 
unknown here until the last war (up to which 
time we were briefer and more precise, specify- 
ing ‘general’ or ‘flag’ or ‘field’ or, more loosely, 
‘senior’), I have often asked when it would be 
‘low-ranking’ for ‘junior’ officer. Now, according 
to a Guardian leader, Mr. Chou En-lai has apolo- 
gised to the Prime Minister of Nepal for the 
actions on the frontier of ‘certain low-ranking 
personnel of Chinese troops.’ Of course, this is 
the translator’s phrase, and not Mr. Chou 
En-lai’s, but one can no longer be sure, as one 
would have been, twenty years ago, that the 
translator must be an American, and not an 
Englishman. 

It was surprising, by the way, to find in his 
admirable new book on Mons (Batsford, 21s.) 
John Terraine, otherwise remarkably sensitive 
to the atmosphere and ambience of the period, 
describing the mobilisation orders given to depot 
COs as ‘Top Secret’—surely a phrase as yet 
unknown in 1914? 

* 


I am no stranger to Coca-Cola. I well remem- 
ber that on a hot summer’s day in Manchester 
in 1936 a friend, long since dead, stood me a 
well-chilled bottle of it, which I drained to the 
last drop. Then again, in 1958, I was offered a 
paper cup of it by a Middle East Airlines stew- 
ardess, somewhere in the air between (I think) 
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Beirut and Jerusalem, and I must have swallowed 
quite a mouthful of it before my taste-buds had 
telegraphed their warning to my brain. So it was 
as something of an habitué, if not precisely an 
addict, that I read at one gulp the other day 
(without even the pause that refreshes) E. J, 
Kahn’s The Big Drink (Reinhardt, 15s.), an 
‘unofficial history of Coca-Cola’; of the company 
that makes it; the lawsuits it has engaged in; the 
Atlanta millionaires who made their piles—by 
which I mean their fortunes—out of it; and the 
process by which, to Communist and capitalist 
alike, it has become ‘the most American thing in 
America.’ 

What I did not learn, of course, was the ‘magic 
secret’ of the 1 per cent. of each bottleful of 
Coca-Cola that isn’t simply sugar and water—the 
formula referred to by the Coca-Cola people 
themselves as 7X. Nor, for that matter, what it 
is that impels 40,000 men, women and children, 
every minute, all the year round and pretty well 
all the world over, to pour down their gullets a 
tipple they don’t know what has gone into. Not 
all of them can be moved by what it is (accord- 
ing to Mr. Kahn) that a Coca-Cola man once 
said made the drink ‘so romantic to so many 
people’-—‘maybe that starry-eyed kid who lives 
next door to you was sitting in a drugstore booth 
with his girl one night, and maybe they were 
drinking Coke, and maybe while they were drink- 


* ing that Coke was the first time that girl let that 


boy put his hand on her leg,’ 
* 


Let it not be supposed, though, that for this 
or any other reason Coca-Cola is my wine of 
the week. That distinction goes to a 1958 Flem- 
linger Zechpeter Scheurebe, which I drank with 
boiled Scotch salmon the other day at the lunch- 
eon that traditionally follows the summer wine- 
tastings at Hellmer’s in the City. This is a wine 
from Flemlingen, near Neustadt, in the Upper 
Palatinate—from the region which grows the 
southernmost and sunriest hocks, and I was not 
surprised to hear from the“English shipper that he 
had, as he put it, ‘fallen in love with it on the 


spot,’ when he was out there buying, in the 
spring. 
Like all wines that are made from the 


fragrant hybrid scheurebe grape, it smelled of 
orchards and June gardens; it was quite dry, yet 
with a full, firm flavour—not, as some cheap 
white burgundies are, dry but tasteless; not, as 
some good hocks are, flavoury but a hint too 
sweet to drink with fish. 

To my mind, it had many of the virtues of 
German wine to a marked degree, and I was in- 
terested to see that it was made in what is now 
regarded by some people (dazzled by the exces- 
sive propaganda that has attended the admittedly 
fine 1959s) as an off-year. Here is yet another 
proof that one should throw away those footling 
little vintage charts and rely on the judgment of a 
good shipper or wine-merchant. 

This is very much a wine for real hock-lovers, 
and I was glad to see T. A. Layton doing a deal 
at the tasting, so as to have some on sale im- 
mediately at his shop in Duke Street, Manchester 
Square. He tells me that it will cost 15s. 6d. a 
bottle—which I consider very reasonable for a 
German wine of this distinction. Buy some while 
there is salmon about. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Officer, Broadcasting House. London. W.1, details of the terms and conditions of be sent not later than July 20th, 1960, to allowed for the appointee. his wife and his 
pper within five days. appointment for this Chair may be obtained the Registrar, the University, Manchester dependent children. In addition, actual re- 
the — — - from the undersigned* with whom applica- 13, from whom further particulars and moval expenses will be allowed within cer- 
BBC requires Producer, European Produc- tions close on 18th August, 1960, or from forms of application may be obtained. tain limits. 
not tions Department. Duties consist of produc- the Secretary. The Association of Univer- — — —___— Further particulars and information as to 
h Ha of ag wg ge ~4 = wen end sities of the —_ _— 36 Gor- UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND wd ayo a wee oo 
it he rogrammes in Italian. ected candidate don Square. London, W.C.1. IN LITICAL SCIENCE rom the Secretary, Association 0 - 
th —_ —— to initiate programme ideas . *P, H. oa Applications vod ee for the above- — of the — 7 ea 36 
e ollow them through and adapt scripts. egistrar, i c Gordon Square, mdon, W.C.1. 
Essential qualifications: very fluent Italian, Box 92, Clayton, mye: od Se ae oe Applications close, in New Zealand and 
the ¢ : u g 
ae pe of nn A and —- affairs, Victoria, Australia. Degree in Political Science. Preference will London. on 1st August, 1960. 
é€ producti * 1 : Sees oe - : + - a - 
and wide range of interests. Selary 21230 | THE INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASsociA- | be given to applicants with a special in | yoUyTH DEVELOPMENT OFFICER for 
ssi ; ; s vacancies for Caseworkers i “ 
(possibly higher if qualifications exce TION has vacancies for C k in | terest in the government of either the | Headquarters staff reqd. to deal with exten 
the y. q p- ‘ in South | Soviet Union or the United States. Evidenet c 
tional) rising by five annual increments to Essex (based on Chelmsford) and f in ti h will b : t sion of Youth Club work, advise on adapta 
4d of £1,580 p.a. max. Requests for application | London. Applications are invited from | 0° interest in research wiil be an important | tion and erection of buildings. Duties to in- 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and | women holding a Social Science degree or | Consideration. clude assist local committees, surveying, 
. yet quoting réference 60.G.332 Spt.) should | diploma, preferably with some experience Salary £A1,685/£A2,185 p.a. negotiations with authorities, budget pre- 
: reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting of casework. The posts offer opportunities Purther particulars are obtainable from paration. Must be mobile with experience 
heap House, London, W.1, with five days. for attendance at regular Case discussions the Secretary, Association of Universities of business and club work. Age range 30/45. 
recreated PB Bes as and for individual casework supervision. the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordén Salary range from £700. Applications: 
t, as STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau Part-time or full-time appointments con- | Square, London, W.C.1. National General Secretary, Y¥.W.C.A., 108 
t for progressive and interesting secretarial sidered. Apply to General Secretary. Applications close, in Australia and Lon- Baker St., W.1. 
00 vacancies. 1.C.A.A., 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. don, on 15th August, 1960. - Continued Overleaf 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 7£% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $°% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
needs part-time Family Caseworkers in Lon- 
don. Social Science Certificate or Sociology 
Degree plus professional casework training 
and/or good casework experience required. 
Further particulars apply to: Organising 
Secretary, F.W.A., 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1. 
WAR OFFICE, Whitehail, London, 8.W.1, 
requires temporary ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
for Library and Historical .Section. Quals.: 
candidates should have passed the London 
University Librarianship or Archives Dip- 
loma examinations or the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association and 
should have a good Honours degree in His- 
tery or other appropriate subject. Salary 
(men) commencing at £755 [age 25), rising 
to £1,140 p.a. Salary (women) slightly 
lower. 5-day week. Annual leave 3 weeks and 
3 days. Selection by interview. Write for 
application form to Manager (PE 2141), 
Ministry of Labour, Professional and Execu- 
tive Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon 
1960. London, E.C.4. Closing date 29 July, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ceri 
Richards: a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and relief construc- 
tions, 1930-1960. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 
2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 











FILMS 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 
are in greater demand today than ever 
before 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 

Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 





MEETINGS 


ALL &. AFRICANS are invited to a meeting, 
called jointly by 8. African Freedem Assn., 
and the Convenors of the Cora Hotel meet- 
ing, to discuss mobilisation of overseas 8. 
Africans against racial oppression. Conway 
Halil, Red Lion Square, 6 p.m. Friday, July 
15th. 











e e ... we were grabbing these 
children out of their earth 

holes . . . children with hollow 

cheeks and bloated bellies, dressed 

- fen qeaen from eczema, eye 

rulent ears, psoric 

pom ma ildren who have witnes- 

sed all the cruelties of war, 

horrible tortures and death. 

(Message from Algerian refugee 

children’s home). Help us to save 

others who face death unless you 

help. 

Please send contributions to: 

The Hon. Treasurer, 

The U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees, 

49 Denison House, 

296 (B) Vauxhall Bridge Rd., London, $.W.1 











FESTIVALS 


MAKE IT A HOLIDAY wane 
IN IRELAND THIS YEAR 


INTERNATIONAL , 





DUBLIN 
FESTIVAL. 
September 12th to 25th, 1960. Internation- 
ally famous theatre companies—including 
Abbey, Old Vic, Gate—present classical and 
modern productions. World premiéres, 
international variety, individual recitals. 
5th CORK INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL. 
September 2ist to 28th, 1960. World and 
European premiéres, competitions, retro- 
spective programmes, lectures, etc. 

Full information from your nearest 
IRISH TOURIST OFFICE 
LONDON: 71 Regent Street, W.1. Telephone: 

REGent 6801. 
MANCHESTER: 16 Mount Street, 2. 
phone: Deansgate 5981. 
GLASGOW: 35 St. Enoch Square, 
Telephone: Central 2311. 


Tele- 
C.1, 


PERSONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday 


morning for publication the same week. For 
rates, refer to the head of the first column. 


BOOKS BOUGHT, any quantity. All sub- 
jects. Van collects. Chancery 9241. 10-4.30. 
Collins & Gray, 14 Churton St., S.W.1 

CANCER PATIENT 61449. Poor Widow (69), (68), 
whose condition could improve if assured of 
proper attention and if given a good holi- 
day, but her tiny income cannot meet these 
needs. Can you please help? Old jewellery, 
etc., gladly utilised. National Society - for 
Swi. Relief. 47 Victoria St., London, 





CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
pyschology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
5 ami St., W.1. or telephone LANgham 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘FORBIDDEN FREE- 
DOM’ {Linden Press, 12s.). A reasoned and 
moving argument for a reform of the law, 
by Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, 
‘JUDGE NOT’ (1i6s.) provoked widespread 
interest. Booksellers or 14 Stanhope Mews 
West, 5.W.7 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List ona Litera- 
ture on Family Planaing.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, Londen, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.; AMBassador 4041 
ORGANISING SECRETARY (woman 30-50 
years) with administrative exp. and know- 
lédge of accounts reqd. in Aug. for. active 
centre for H.M. Forces and families in Ger- 
many. The service ineltides canteen and 
bookshop. Four supporting staff. ‘Resident 








post. Free passage and uniform. Four weeks . 


Holiday a year. Applications to: Secretary, 
Forces Work. ¥.W.C.A., 108 Baker St.. Lon- 
don, W.1. — os 
PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 

36 Brooke Street..-Hoiborn, E.C.1. 





PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
(Rejuvenation) 
has been available since 1956 
at the : 


INSTITUTE OF HORMONE THERAPY. 
31 Heathdrive, London, N.W.3. 
Phone: HAM 5836 
PRINTING at less cost by, offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Boeks, brochures. 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
Tully Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 

6093. 





QUESTORS' THEATRE, Ealing, has vacan- 
cies for acting members (subject. to audi- 


tion) as result of expansion in confection - 


with building of new theatre. Apply Ques- 
tors, Mattock Lane, W.5. (EAL’5184.) 


ROVAL JELLY, the fabuldus Qtieen Bee 
Milk in Clover Honey from our own bee- 
hives. A 21-day course of this tonic food 
will put you on top of your a 42s. 004 
free from the HONEY FARM, 7 

Place, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Brochure 
on request. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS. 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager by 
Monday before the first issue. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


RHEUMATIC PAINS. Bylobaim modern OX 
bile medicated cream brings effective relief, 
Used by leading clinics. 5/10 from chemists 
or Bylox Laboratories, Wokingham, BERKS. 
“WHICH?” The July issue includes reports 
on hearing aids, picnic stoves, | killers, 
#iucose tablets, and insurance + nst rain. 
“Which?” is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association, annual subscription 
only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, if you cannot travel 
abroad, you can make friends at Pinehurst 
International Friendship Centre. Activities 
to suit all tastes. Apply Warden, Pinehurst, 
Goudhurst, Kent. 





WANTED 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR urgently re- 
quires AEOLIAN Harp, Harcourt or other 
Style. Reply Box 6980. 


LITERARY 

“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE.” 
The LSJ has helped thousands by porane 
correspondence. It may help WT odae Free 
advice and book from LONDO HOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Mertiord Street, 
W.1. GRO 8250. “There are LSJ students all 
over the world.” 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should ‘be sent to the Book Order 
oa ay ‘Spectator.’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumbertand. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis.. Unsui 

stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS, to Dept. C.23. 
PREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


‘THE HUMANIST’ is the journal of Scien- 
tific Humanism (monthly Is.. ann. sub. I4s. 
p.p.). Send for free specimen copy. Ber- 
trand Russell's “Faith of a Rationalist,” 
and booklet “Living With Reality."’ R.P.A. 
(Dept. S.), 40 Drury Lane, London. W.C.2. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WANT TO WRITE? Them you want Know- 
How! No Sales—No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success’’ 
(45th edition). B,A.. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124. New Bond Street, London, 
WRITE AND $6LE Children’s stories. Mail 
training with sales assistance. Children's 
Features (8). 19 Cholmondeley Road, 
Pendieton, Salferd. 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


CHIPPENDALE & PTNRS., 40 40 Poland 8t., 
W.1, Specialist fypists for MSS., theses, 
plays, etc. Work carefully checked for 
accuracy and correct wr itosation. 


LITERARY TYPjNG, 2s. #0. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min, charge 4s.— 
E. R. Jennings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folke- 
stone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, 
lington, a, Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


DUCA NAL 


Boys’ and “Grnus’ Boarding ‘Behools and 
seaside holidays without Parents. wattioe- 
ship Service for parents abroad. ‘Telephon: 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, Sus- 
sex, for prospectus—free to parents. Indivi- 
dual preperation for trance 
and G.C.E. Examinations. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, 1, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, é¢tc. Many (nOn-exam.) courses in 
business -—Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropolitan College, 
G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Dip} Also ‘fer Law. oe ae 











6d. 1,000 words. 6d. 
Wal- 














TRAVEL ABROAD? Please ask for Guaran- 
tee that you are not served Horse Meat.— 
Box No. 5852. 





Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 





JULY 8. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, 
situa 


1960 


Bucks, 


ted in beautiful Chiltern countryside, & 
and day school with a Practical 
to education’where girls rum theipe». 

Sub+ 


farm and take grammar school 


ior“ to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wendover. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY - SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
Secretarial Trainin Prospectus. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students, 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARk 4654. 
TV WRITERS’ SCHOOL, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, E.0.4. (also Hollywood), Courses 
in Script Writing by top-bracket TV writers, 
The highest paying writing market in the 
world. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
— Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306. (3 
ines 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
WALES, BANGOR 
Collegiate Facultyyor =Biucation 
REFRESHER COU “IN RECENT 
HISTORY 
JULY 18-238, 1960 

Residential Course for teachers 
students of Recent History. 

Inclusive fee (tuition and accommoda- 
tion), £5.16.0. 

Europe since Versailles, Dr. Alun Thomas 
(Bangor); Britain from 1919 to the present, 
Professor C. L. Mowat (Bangor); Moderg 
Wales, Mr. A. D.. Rees Ne ape 
Russia since the Revolution, Mr. B. Hol 
lingsworth (Manchester); Modern China, 
Dr. F. C. Jones (Bristol); The United States 
since 1917, Professor Mowat and Mr. G. A, 
Shepperson (Edinburgh); Canada since 
1939, Dr. . & Ferns (Birmingham); 
Africa's scramble to independence, 187 
1960, Mr. Shepperson. 

Discussion periods, Brains Trust, coach 
tours to historical sites and John Summers 
Steelworks, Shotton. 

For further details and forms of applica- 
tion apply to the Secretary, Collegiate 
Faculty of Education, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor 
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and 
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EPICURE 


Cider and Scintillation 


See it glisten as you fill the glass... 
sense its delicate bouquet... let its 
fully mellow flavour glow across your 
tongue. Scintillating pleasures, these, 
promised to you each time you serve 
OA TIVAL VAT—Sparkling 
Cider De Luxe. A superh medium-dry 
cider with genial alcoholic content, 
made from choicest cider apples that 
grow in Somerset. Slowly matured in 
great oaken vats, and carefully sampied 
for approval by Coates’ experienced 
cider tasters. They like this job. You'll 
like the medium-dry flavour of COATES 
FESTIVAL VAT even more with -lun- 
cheon or dinner. For special occasions, 
too. It costs only 2/2 for a quart flagon 
(2/6 in Scotland), plus bottle deposit, 
at wine merchants and off licences. 
R. N. COATE & COMPANY LIMITED. 
Nailsea, Somerset 





SHOPPING BY POST 
ROSEMOYNE “JRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tabiecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed,. Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from; 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LENENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland. = 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Hol 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens. Man- 
chester 2. 


SHIRTS made 40 measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltds 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn: 


ACCOMMODATION 
@o000 SINGLE: B. s. R. “vacant. “Share k. 
b. Streatham Hill. Box 6995. Y 
MAINLY PROFESSIONAL people or over- 
seas visitors contact CENTACOM for fur- 
nished flats houses and suites. Short or long 
tenancies. Phone TRA 2911 ers 2 
SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIENDS 
MEET each other at our Piceadiily Office. 
The right flat (separate or shared) or the 
right person.—Share-A-Fiat Ltd., 175 Pic 
cadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CARTOP DINGHY HIRE with outb’d motor 
& roofrack £5 wkly. 216 High St., S.W.17. 





Euston 3231. 1. 


Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York,.N.Y., Post Office. Published 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Po_peNn Ltp., 28 Craven Street, London, Ww, 2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


by THe Spectator LTb., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


London, W.C.1,. Telephone: 


World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates.on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 2$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, July 8, 1960 
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